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Water is unknown 
to many, even 
among architects, 
to whom its name 
has been a familiar 
sound throughout 
their lives. It is 
one of those inte- 
resting places 
which get over- 
looked because they 
are on the way to 
nowhere. The west 
gable can be seen 
when going down 
Southampton Water in the steamers which con- 
nect Southampton with Cowes, but no passenger 
boat touches at Netley. It can be reached from 
Southampton withon$ difficulty by the railway 
which the traffic to the great military hospital 
at Netley has called into existence, and the 
abbey ruins are, in fact, a great resort of 
tourists and holiday-makers from the adjoining 
country. But busy people from other parts of 
England (and architects are usually busy when 
on a journey) are mostly taking Southampton 
en route for somewhere else, and do not think 
of spending the greater part of an afternoon 
in getting out to Netley and back. Perhaps, 
in spite of the familiarity of the name and 
repute of the abbey, they are not all aware how 
interesting and beautifal a relic of early 
Medizeval architecture it is; with some special 
points of interest, too, which are missed by 
guide-books, and even by archwologians. 

The single-line railway from Southampton 
Docks station takes us out, at a jog-trot pace, and 
with many stoppages, in about five-and-twenty 
minutes ; passing on the way, at a little distance, 
Mr. Street’s memorial church to Bishop Wilber- 
force, and crossing small reaches of water which 
are diapered with water-lilies, white stars on a 
green ground. About half a mile from the 
station is Netley village, on the way to which we 
leave on our left hand the huge mass of the 
military hospital, into the walls of which were 
incorporated, if we were rightly informed, not a 
few “precious stones” from the abbey ruins, 
then uninclosed and accessible to the predatory 
contractor. Netley, consisting mainly of one 
side of a street of small houses, looks a place 
where one cannot imagine anything ever happen- 
ing at all. A furlong beyond it, and a turn to 
the right through a gate into long grass, and we 
are in front of the south entrance into the 
cloister garth of the Abbey, the outer walls of 
which are nearly lost in a mass of ivy. 

The builders of the abbey adopted the usual 
taste of the Cistercians in regard to seclusion of 
site, as far as the natare of the ground allowed 
them. The land here rises rather rapidly from 


the water, and then falls again eastward, leaving 


a ridge, and on the lower ground beyond this 
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ridge the abbey is placed, so as to be only 
partially visible from the water. The church is 
known in its main characteristics, to all archi- 
tects, by the illustrations of it in Sharpe’s 
“Parallels.” The brown-tinted lithographs in his 
fine work, however, convey but an inadequateidea 
of the beauty of some of the more perfect por- 
tions of the building. The stone (said to be 
Caen) has acquired the most beautiful pearly grey 
tint from time and minute vegetation, 
seen as we saw it, in one of the few half-hours 
of bright sunshine which this wintry summer 
has allowed us, the appearance of the plain, 
massive, Early Pointed work of the choir, stand- 
ing in the midst of green foliage, was as beau- 
tifal a combination of tone as the painter could 
wish. The church has the short square choir 
peculiar to the Cistercian plan, and transepts 
with aisles on the eastern side. The south 
transept and the choir are the best preserved ; 
of the north transept only the footings are left, 
and the same is the case with the nave piers 
and west crossing piers, of which little but the 
bases remain. The greater portion of the east 
and west walls remains, and the end windows, 
with fragments of the tracery. The choir, as 
is so often the case, is older than the nave, 
and unless we are to reconsider some of 
the usually accepted views as to the relation 
between date and style, it somewhat con- 
tradicts the published statement that the place 
was founded by Henry III. in 1237. Those 
who make this statement have, we presume, 
documentary evidence to back it, but this date 
brings the foundation to near the close of the 
fall Lancet period, whereas many of the details 
suggest a decidedly early period of that 
style. The work is massive and plain to a 
degree; the orders of the transept arches are 
merely recessed and chamfered without mould- 
ing; the plan of the piers is more like what we 
usually regard as a transitional plan; the 
external labels over the lancet couplets form 
circular arches without the slightest point ; and 
the little bits of foliage carving which terminate 
the chamfers of the piers in choir and transept 
(forming part of the capital) have the small 
leaves and long thin weak stems which charac- 
terise everywhere the tentative foliage that 
preceded the development of the full, rich, and 
flowing type of the Early English foliage. We 
should therefore be disposed to think that the 
date given is at least that of the completion of 
the choir and transepts, which may have been 
some time in process through interruptions, or 
that of the installation of the brotherhood. The 
foliage which terminates the vaulting shafts at 
the triforiam level is, in fact, considerably later 
in style than that of the main capitals, as far 
as one can judge from the small portions remain- 
ing uninjured: this may be explained, perhaps, 
from its having been pat up in the rough and 
carved afterwards. The nave is perceptibly later 
in style, the aisle windows containing a small 
proportion of geometric tracery in a tolerably ad- 
vanced stage of its development, so far as treat- 
ment of detail can characterise it. The circular 
label over the windows is retained, obviously 
with the object of assimilating the character 
of the design with that of the choir. The 
transept has been re-vaulted at a late period 
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of the style, before the introduction of fan 
vaulting, bat verging towards that style of 
vault; little more is left of it than the start- 
ing of the ribs, and the springers which carry 
them: these latter are very curious and un- 
usual in design, consisting of a long inverted 
conoid, square on plan, the lower end of which 
is brought down on to the old vaulting shaft 
of the original vault; the upper end spreads 


and, | considerably, and is adorned by the thin wiry 


mouldings of the period, with a battlement 
ornament on them, from behind which spring 
the vaulting shafts, as from a large square 
abacus, The front of the springer is worked 
into two long panels, dying into a point at the 
lower end. The care with which the later 
masonry is fitted into the old is as remarkable 
for neatness of workmanship as the design is 





for clamsiness of effect. It is a very odd freak 
of Gothic detail, and looks the more so in con- 
trast with the grand severity and entire absence 
of pretence or affectation in the older work. 
In these qualities it would be difficult to find 
work of the period to surpass this. Both the 
east and west ends, with their plain, massive 
buttresses, hardly relieved (in the choir portion) 
even by a moulding, the weatherings just pro- 
jected sufficiently to give an adequate drip, seem 
the perfection of the architecture of common 
sense, good taste, and stability. The fine 
gradation of line in the successive slopes of 
the set-offs of the great west-end buttresses 
is worth attention, the slopes becoming 
steeper and steeper as the buttresses ap- 
proach the ground, in contradiction to the 
theory and practice of some modern Gothic 
architects, Pugin especially, who have laid it 
down that the slope should be steeper as the 
buttress rises, in order to accommodate the 
line of the set-off to the position of the spec- 
tator, and enable him to see the face of the 
upper set-off, instead of seeing only the drip- 
moulding. But with the Mediwval builders, or 
at least with those: who worked at Netley, the 
buttress was not a matter of show, but was 
regarded as a matter of practical building, and 
the fact of the buttresses following in their 
slopes the actual line of pressure, which would 
necessarily be brought nearer to the vertical as 
the vertical weight of the upper part of the 
buttress made itself felt on the lower part, is a 
proof of the practical aim with which such 
buildings were constructed in the days when 
Gothic architecture was a real practical thing, 
and not a mere sentiment. 

It was, however, more especially the re- 
mains of the conventual buildings concerning 
which we wished to say a word. Mr. Sharpe, 
as before observed, has edited the church 
in his “ Parallels,” or at least has illus. 
trated it pretty fully, both by views of it 
as existing and by “restorations” of that 
harmless and entirely beneficial kind which 
exist on paper only. But as far as we know, 
there are no published illustrations of the 
conventual buildings, and they deserve some 
comment, as they have some unusual characte- 
ristics, and have been in some points incorrectly 
described even in publications which claim to 
be the work of experts. The general plan of 





a Cistercian monastery, followed with so little 
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variation in the larger establishments of this 
order, is not here fully carried out, and the 
reason is obvious from ap inspection of the 
buildings, even without the corroborative testi- 
mony of history. According to the latter, it 
would seem that Netley was really an offshoot 
from Beaulieu, then the great abbey of the 
south of Hampshire, but of which there is less 
remaining now than of Netley. Only a small 
body of monks were detailed from Beaulieu to 
inhabit the new monastery at the outset ; and 
Mr. Mackenzie Walcott tells us that at the dis- 
solution under Henry VIII. there were twelve 
monks in the establishment. The number of 
inmates at the dissolution epoch may not repre- 
sent the average numbers during the high tide 
of asceticism, but this argument applies equally 
to all the monasteries, and a comparison of the 
numbers reported at other localities at the 
dissolution shows plainly that Netley was a 
small house. It is with the recollection of 
this that the remains must be examined. 
According to the usual rale of Cistercian 
planning, there should be at the centre of the 
south side of the cloister garth, and projecting 
from it at right angles southwards, the refectory 
of the convent. This is the point at which 
visitors are at present admitted to the precincts’; 
there is a doorway at this point in the cloister 
wall, but there is not a trace of the refectory 
building, and as the ground falls away from the 
cloister enclosure at this point, it seems impos- 
sible that there should not have been some 
vestige of these walls above the ground had 
they existed, especially since the other portions 
of the building are so much preserved. Bat 
when we come to look over the buildings on the 
east side of the enclosure, we understand at 
once why there are no remains of a refectory. 
The day-room for the monks occupies its usual 
place, entered from a door near the south-east 
corner of the cloister,—a long apartment, run- 
ning north and south, and projecting some 
distance beyond the south boundary of the 
cloister garth. But instead of the day-room being 
lighted at the end as usual, it is intercepted by 
a@ square chamber of its own width, communi- 
cating with it by a door, but having also a 
smaller opening about 2 ft. 6 in. from the 
ground, by the side of the door, and going into 
this square chamber we find a long room 
opening out of it again to the left, at 
right angles to the day-reom ; a room contain- 
ing an immense fireplace, and again with a 
small opening by the side of the door, com- 
municating with the square room, just as in the 
room. The whole thing is as clear as it can be. 
The establishment being a small one, it was 
thought that one long room might serve all 
purposes, without going to the expense of a 
separate refectory; accordingly the serving- 
room is placed at the end of the day-room, and 
the kitchen at right angles to it. The thing is 
so plain to any one accustomed to planning 
that it seems impossible to make a mistake. 
Bat when we turn to the description of Netley 
in Mr. Mackenzie Walcott’s “ Monasticon,” form- 
ing the second volume of his “ English Min- 
sters,” it appears to us that he has explained the 
building wrongly, from going with a preconceived 
notion of what ought to be there. He says the 
Early English door of the refectory is in the 
middle of the south walk of the cloister. There 
is a door there, but there is not much if any 
Early English left in it, and no trace of the 
refectory walls. What we have called (and 
what has been generally called) the kitchen, 
Mr. Walcott calls the “ calefactory,”—i.c., the 
room where brethren who suffered from the 
cold could find a fire and get warm. There 
was such a room frequently in Bene- 
dictine monasteries; but we have no reason 
to think that it existed in an original 
Cistercian monastery (the room is of the same 
date as the rest of the building), and it seems 
very unlikely that an order who pushed the 
duty of “enduring hardness” to such a’point 
that their chapter-house, and frequently the end 
of their day-room, were open to the air, should 
have established an adjoining sitting-room, 
smaller than the day-room, with a fireplace big 
enough to roast an ox. Mr. Sharpe, who had 


seen more and written more of Cistercian archi- | P° 


tecture than any one else in this country, does 
not seem to have been acquainted with any such 
building as a part of a Cistercian plan, but he 
does call special attention to the characteristic 


large fireplaces in the kitchens, similar in | earlic 


character to this one, though larger in larger 
establishments. There is certainly a et 


and parallel to it, in which are two fireplaces, 
but these are a late,—probably Tudor,—addition, 
the fireplaces and part of the walls being built 
in brick, and the door, which Mr. Walcott calls 
the refectory door, appeared to us to have been 
broken through at the same time; certainly we 
can remember no traces of Early English work 
in it.* The outer constructions on the south side 


range of buildings running parallel with the 
south wall, a part of which has been so 
modernised and interfered with in forming a 
dwelling for the custodian, that it is difficult to 
say what it may have been. 
The plan of Netley is exceptional in other 
ways, it must be remembered. Even Mr. 
Sharpe, who was usually so accurate in these 
matters, has fallen into too hasty a generalisa- 
tion in speaking of the “long two-storied 
building which invariably flanks the west side 
of the cloister,” and which he defined, probably 
rightly, as the “ domus conversorum.” Not only 
is there no trace of such a building at Netley, 
but there is no room for it; the west side of the 
cloister comes too close up to the west end of 
the church, upon}which the building should have 
abutted.¢ Again, opening out of the east cloister, 
immediately south of the sacristy, we find 
what Mr. Walcott,’to our amazement, calls “ the 
vestibule of the chapter-house.” It isthe chap- 
ter-house itself, with its usual three open arches 
towards the cloister, according to the Cistercian 
model, and on the east: side its range of lancet 
windows, with holes for the bars supporting the 
glass or lattice, and no hint of any farther 
Apparently Mr. Walcott (if he has 

seen the place himself, which his description 
leaves us room to doubt) calls it a “ vesti- 
bule” because it is square and does not project 
beyond the rest of the line of building, whereas, 
conventual (as distinguished from cathedral) 
chapter-houses were usually long-shaped, and 
projecting eastward. But here, again, there is 
no puzzle, if we bear in mind the indications 
everywhere that the establishment was a com- 
paratively small one. Evenin the Middle Ages 
people had common sense enough not to build 
a room bigger than they wanted it. The church 
was large and grand, because to make it so was 
an act of worship and devotion; the conven- 
tual buildings were suited to the number of 
the occupants. 

The said chapter-house shows beantiful work, 
a great deal of it in good preservation. The 
three arches toward the cloister, the centre one 
open down to the ground, the side ones with sills 
a little off the ground, were carried on centre 
shafts of stone, with four auxiliary shafts of 
(probably) Parbeck marble. These latter are 
gone, and only their stone caps remain. The 
sacristy had a door with a bold trefoiled head. 
The architectural beauty of the cloister-court 
(except the church side of it) seems to have 
been concentrated on these chambers. The 
space for the lavatory remains in the south wall 
of the cloister. We can see that it had a cor- 
belled out arcade over it, and the bed-stone of 
the washing-trough is there, but all the detail 
is broken away. The dormitory was in its 
usual position over the day-room. There is 
another story also, the same height, over the 
kitchen wing; and it is pretty obvious that 
there was access to the choir of the church on 
the same level as the dormitory, across the 
chapter-house and sacristy, in the manner so 
frequently found; the traces of the triforiam 
door, and the staircase down into the church, 
are visible in the interior of the south transept. 
Another point that we may call attention to is 
that in the west wall of the day-room, near one 
end, is a large and deep gap in the wall, from 
which something has been broken away; the 
existence of this confirms us in the belief that 
this room was used as the refectory, and that 
this gap was the recess for the reader's pulpit. 

A curious point in the building is that the 
stream that was turned through it for drainage 
purposes is still running in its old channel, and 





* It was not till after our visit that we took up, from 
antote, _ balgget ** Monasticon”’ to see aoe he 
escrived the place, otherwise we might have compared 
ne apg aes with the more minutely yen 
+ As another example of the danger of generaliti 
Sharpe ay 8 ego peagreary of the Cistercians ) that * the 
transepts had no aisles, but invariably two or three chapels 
on their east'sides.” The aisle-space in Netley transept may 
have been used for chapels, but to say that the transe 
has (architecturally) no aisle would be absurd. In the 

r Romanesque or transition churches of the order 
there were close chapels with partition-walls between 
them at the east side of the transept; but the aisle form 





building outside the south wall of the cloisters 


is fully developed at Netley, as well as in some other 


only show, as at present, indications of a narrow | led 
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angleof this wing of the building, the trench 


continued along the side of the square apart. 
ment between the day-room and kitchen, except 
a little space left for a ing at one end. 
Over the trench, in the outer wall of this square 
room, is a series of square holes for bearers, 
about the level of the floor. Tere was the 
monks’ “gong,” or row of w.c.8, like so many 


small stalls, with the water running un 
It is easy to see the part of the wall in front of 
the trench where the partition came which 
divided off these penetralia; apparently a 
wooden partition, or, at all events, some 
that did not bond into the wall, for there is no 
sign of any stone having been broken away. 
“gong” must have been di ly near the 
living-room, but that may have been part of 
monastic penance. The remainder of the 
trench, in the kitchen apartment, we imagine 
was left open to throw kitchen refuse down, 
there is no sign of its having ever been shut off, 
and indeed it could not have been so without 
blocking up the windows on that side, and the 
— window would have given very insufficient 
light. 

Se is a curious question, whether there was or 
was not a cloister, in the accepted sense of the 
term. Mr. Sharpe, in his work on “The Archi- 
tecture of the Cistercians,” says, “I know of 
no monastic remains of this order in England 
in which the cloister, or any part of it, is left.” 
Mr. Walcott gives it as one of the distinctive 
features of the Cistercian monasteries, that 
they had usually no cloister arcade. If this 
were so, it is the more reason why Mr. Sharpe 
should not have fonnd one; but though we 
believe Mr. Walcott to have much knowledge of 
the documentary evidence as to the ways and 
habits of Medieval monastics, we must hesitate 
to take his word as to points in the architecture 
of the buildings. Moreover, Mr. Sharpe enume- 
rates several very fine Continental specimens 
of Cistercian monasteries in which the cloisters 
remain. There is not a trace of a cloister on 
the ground at Netley, but there are corbels 
occasionally, not everywhere, projecting from 
the wall, as if to carry a wall-plate to receive 
timbers; at least, we can offer no better expla- 
nation of them. Our conclusion would be either 
that there was a lean-to roof hung from the 
building where shelter was most wanted, ora 
timber verandah on wooden supports. Oar 
reason for thinking there was no built cloister is 
not only the absence of any remains of it, but 
the fact that there is not the slightest trace on 
the walls round the enclosure of any groining ; 
and a stone-built cloister would certainly have 
been groined in a group of buildings where 
every other covered part, even the merest 
passage, had a vaulted ceiling. 

Netley leaves a delightful impression on the 
memory when visited under bright sunshine, 
Some of the trees by which it was formerly too 
much concealed have been removed, and the 
ground cleared, but there is enough plantation 
round it still to give beautiful effects from a 
purely artistic point of view. Fine trees stand 
in the cloister-garth, and a large one has grown 
up right out of the centre of the duy-room floor. 
Bat the floor of the church is kept carefully as 
a beautiful level green, its expanse only inter- 
rupted by the bases of the nave piers and by an 
oddly-assorted pile or lump of stones thrown 
together in the centre of the nave, and in front 
of which an old rusty field-piece has been stuck 
in the ground muzzle downwards, for what 
mysteriously symbolical reason it would be 
difficult for a stranger to say. From the west 
door is a very good place to see the 
good effect, and while doing so the spectator 
will probably notice also that the 
the church has always been, as 
or three s 
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pronounced manner, putting to rout all the 
associations which belong to such remains. 


i be removed without delay, 
it is wished that much of what is left of 








SCHOOL BUILDING AND SCHOOL 
LIGHTING. 
Turi of what we take leave to call 


the scholastic architecture of England is un- 
deniably very great. We may roughly divide 
all architectural designs into certain categories, 
according to the objects for which the buildings 
are intended. If we do this, we shall at once 
see that the progress of civilisation is indicated 
by the predominance, from time to time, of one 
or another motive for thearchitect. As far back 
as monumental relics enable us to pursue the 
inquiry, defence was the first object of the 
builder; defence against savage beasts was 
probably more early in its development than 
military fortification. The lake dwellings of 
Switzerland have come down to historic times, 
but they appear to reach back to a very remote 
antiquity, and these structures would so readily 
fall a prey to the attack of any enemy that had 
sufficient skill to kindle and to propagate fire, that 
this fact affords a strong ground for the conclu- 
sion that the original reason for selecting so 
strange a site for human abode, was the desire 
to obtain protection for domesticated animals 
from beasts of prey. 

When we come, however, to the megalithic 
structures, of which the actual relics are far 
more ancient in point of historic chronology 
(whatever may be their true position in the 
history of civilisation) than the lake dwellings, 
we can have little hesitation in conclading that 
military defence was the motive of these costly 
structures. And from the date of the walls of 
Tiryns to that of the fortifications now rising 
on our own shores, military architecture has 
occupied a very important position,—if not the 
most important position,—in the art of the 
builder. 

While, however, it is easy, as well as instruc- 
tive, to define the great classes of military, 
palatial, religious, or domestic architecture, as 
well as to point out the special requisites of the 
buildings required for the working of municipal 
institutions, or of those devoted to the purpose 
of amusement; when we have enumerated baths, 
theatres, hospitals, churches, monasteries, as- 
sembly-rooms, parliament-houses, and all other 
kinds of public building, we must still reserve a 
category apart for buildings devoted to the pur- 
pose of education. We do not obtain those 
examples, in this respect, from the architecture 
of Greece that might be at first expected from 
the consideration of the importance assigned to 
education by the sages and the legislators of 
that foremost people in the intellectual race. 
The reason of this defect, however, is not far to 
seek. It lies, primarily, in the climate of the 
Mediterranean. The physical education of the 
Grecian youth was conducted for the most part 
in the open air. A layer of sand and a movable 
fence were enough to constitute the palestra. 
Even the higher education of Greece, as we are 
so well aware, was conducted by men of such 
heroic stature as were Aristotle and Plato, be- 
neath the peristyle of a temple, or amid the 
groves of Academe. Thus we look in vain for 
monumental relics of Grecian schools, The 
amphi and the temples, each lent their 
shelter to the pedagogue. So we come down 
to the time when learning revived, although it 
revived to breathe another atmosphere from that 
of the Grecian republics. To the learned 
monks, -g Swaps 4 to the Benedictines, we owe 
most of the educational impulse of the time 
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architecture failed to become a matter of 


necessity. : 

Out of the monastic architecture, however, 
has grown, in not a few centres of education, 
the type of that educational building which we 
call the college. These edifices, indeed, very 
closely resemble monasteries in their main 
arrangements, although they require, for uni- 
versity purposes, special halls, or even special 
buildings, as in the case of the schools at Oxford. 
Thus the chapel, the common hall, and the 
series of celle or apartments for monks or for 
students, are nearly the same for the require- 
ments of the learned training of our noble youth 
present day, as those that were required 
for the comfort of the illiterate brotherhood of 
the darker Christian centuries. Libraries, like 
the Radcliffe or the Bodleian ; galleries, like that 
of the Fitzwilliam Museum; amply-lighted 
courts, such as that of the Natural Science 
Schools at Oxford, have been successively added 
to the original groups of buildings which (as in 
the-case of the noble foundations of William of 
Wykeham) were designed on the type of the 
monastery. 

The Reformation, however, has left its hand- 
writing on the educational architecture of the 
country, in the form of those buildings known 
as King Edward VI.’s Schools. At Birmingham, 
at Guildford, and in other places that may be 
familiar to many of our readers, these venerable 
buildings breathe a special air of sixteenth 
century life and effort. They very perfectly 
represent the idea of the scholastic life of their 
date. They are humble reflections of the dignity 
of the college,—buildings not of an expensive 
character, and yet rich in a sort of learned 
ease. 

The one thing which prevents the still- 
existing King Edward’s Schools from being 
pointed to as samples of what school architec- 
ture ought now to be, is the question of accom- 
modation. The immense growth of the popula- 
tion of the country, since the Tudor times, is 
such as to demand for villages and smaller 
towns more school-room than was required for 
the more important cities when the sixth 
Edward bethought him that the children whose 
natural instructors, the regular clergy, had 
been chased from the land by his father, would 
grow up like wild beasts, unless some effort was 
made to supply the teaching of which they had 
thus been deprived. 

Of those great schools which hold a quasi- 
collegiate rank—Eton, Harrow, Westminster, 
Winchester,—or of that second growth which 
is now acquiring traditions of its own,—Marl. 
borough, Cheltenham, and the like,—of the 
picturesque towers of Charterhouse, unrivalled 
in the beauty of its Surrey landscape ; of Wool- 
wich, Sandhurst, the Wellington College, 
Cooper’s Hill, and other places of the kind, we 
have not now to speak. Our attention has 
rather been directed, by the speech of Lord G. 
Hamilton, in moving the Education estimates 
the other day, towards a more humble, and 
yet, taken in the aggregate, a more costly class 
of building. Very few of us, we should con- 
ceive, are aware of the enormous amount of 
school-building that has been going on all over 
the country since 1872. It may be asked, “ Is 
it not something like shutting the stable-door 
after the steed is stolen to inquire, at the present 
moment, into the normal condition of a good 
scholastic building?” The reply is, that there 
are two modes of acquiring scientific informa- 
tion; and that in the absence of the first,— 
exhaustive preliminary study,—it behoves us to 
make use of the second, namely, the teaching 
of experience. It is unfortunately true that the 
teaching of experience in such cases too clearly 
resembles the old method of communicating 
the humane letters by the instrumentality of the 
ferule and of the birch. 

From 40 to 42 per cent. of the deaths regis- 
tered in England occur under five years of age ; 
four-sevenths of that number occurring in the 
first year. By the fifteenth year of life, rather 


more than 51 cent. of the births have been 
balanced by the hand of death. We may thus 
infer that about 11 per cent. of the population 


range in age from 7 to 14 years; so that, if we 
allow 5 per cent. for children under 7, 15 per 
cent. on the births would include all the chil- 
dren who could be sent toschool under 15. Lord 
G. Hamilton gives the population of England 
and Wales at 22,700,000, which of course includes 





allages. It would, therefore, ap that the 
maximum number of children in the country for 
whom school-room is needed,—if all went 
to school,—would be 3,400,000, If it be argued 


that the ion of births is not the same 
thing as proportion of population, we may 
look at the question in another way. The total 
number of births in England, in 1869, was 
773,381. If we allow 800,000 births a year, in 
seven years 5,600,000 children are born, of whom 
less than half will be alive by the time they 
reach fifteen years of age. This would, how- 
ever, give a smaller maximum number for any 
possible attendance in schools than that which 
we have attempted to estimate. Exactitade is, 
perhaps, not to be looked for ; but. we do not see 
how it can very well be argued that a larger 
number of attendances than 3,400,000 could be 
possible. There is no doubt that no such number 
has been as yet approached. And it must be 
remembered that in the allowance we have 
made ‘are included, not only all those for whom 
an elementary allowance is provided, more or 
less at the public cost; but all the children of 
the richer classes, brought up at home, or in 
private schools, and also a large number of 
children who have passed from school to in- 
dustrial occupations. The tables of the Registrar- 
General, from which we take the proportions 
above indicated, go at a step from ten to fifteen 
years of age. If we drew the line at twelve, we 
should probably find 12 or 13 per cent. would be 
nearer the outside number than 10 percent. On 
what ground Lord G. Hamilton’s information 
was based he did not state. But the identical 
number of 3,400,000 children is that which he 
stated ought, accordiug to the calculations of the 
Department, to-be in daily attendance. It seems 
to us an outside number. The actual attend- 
ances are 2,700,000, which is a definite fact. 

School accommodation, however, has already 
been provided for 3,950,000 children. School 
building, therefore, is now sixteen per cent. in 
advance of the highest possible requirements of 
the country. We cannot require,—or rather, 
could not require if details and sums always 
fitted,—to build another school for sixteen years. 
This is not what the London School Board tell 
us; and we find each locality must be dealt 
with according to its own statistics. But still 
the fact is a very striking one, and it is one that 
should by no means be overlooked by those who 
are interested either in education or in building. 
Lord G. Hamilton admits that the accommoda- 
tion now provided is “ 500,000 in excess of what 
the average accommodation should be, and 
1,300,000 in excess of what the average atten- 
dance is.” We should say that it is 450,000 in 
excess of what the maximum attendance at the 
present time possibly could be made if every 
child went to school. 

What, then, have these 3,950,000 school sittings 
cost? That is one of the points on which we 
trast that some one will move fora return. We 
can only offer a rough estimate. It is not, of 
course, to be assumed that all these schools 
have been built within the last seven years. 
Many of them, no doubt, are buildings of some 
age. Many of them have been supplied by 
private contributions. During the past year, 
out of 1,112 new schools, 506 have been supplied 
by voluntary efforts, and 606 by School Boards. 
But wherever built, or whoever built them, these 
schools have been paid for in some way. The 
buildings of the London School Board, as is 
pointed ont by a correspondent in our own 
columns (ante, p. 435), have cost over 11/. per 
child, and the cost is still increasing, amounting 
in many schools to as much as 12. or 131. per 
head. The price of 71. 18s. 9d. per child is 
cited by the same writer as that at which 
twenty-four schools had been built within his 
own knowledge. If we take an average of 7/. 
per child accommodated throughout the country, 
we shall probably be under the mark. But 
even that estimate gives as a result that we 
have spent 27,650,000l. in providing house-room 
in which to carry on the elementary teaching of 
children whose education is more or less directly 
compelled and superintended by the State. It 
is a large sum of money, and, with a natural 
wish to see the activity of the work of the 
builder encouraged to the utmost, we cannot, 
for the next ten or fifteen years, expect that we 
can do,—or ought to do,—very much in the way 
of building schools consistently with ordiaary 
prudence. 

However this sum was obtained, it has to be 
regarded as a national outlay. In our present 
mode of raising money by funding, every outlay 
may be regarded as tantamount to an annual 
charge. Even if we reduce the cost to the impro- 
bably low figure of 25,000,0001. we still find an 
annual charge of a million to be incurred, as 
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ings. Not, of course, that an annual payment 
to that amount is made; but that the figure 
represents an annual sum that would have 
accraed somewhere had the money been other- 
wise laid out. Thus to the estimate of 2,481,168!., 
which is that laid before Parliament for public 
education in England and Wales in the present 
year, two-fifths has to be added for rent, or 
something in some way equivalent to rent, of 
buildings. Or we may say that to the 15s. 9d. 
per head asked for in the present year, the sum 
of nearly 7s. per head has been silently added by 
the efforts already made to provide school-room. 

We are not speaking as in any way criticising 
the expenditare. But it has been, take it how 
we can, a@ very large one. We do not find, in 
point of fact, that large public expenditures of 
this nature are apt suddenly to collapse. What- 
ever might be the case if a complete educa- 
tional budget were regularly brought before the 
House of Commons by a responsible Minister of 
Education, and if that kind of detailed criticism 
to which Mr. Hume used to subject the esti- 
mates of his day were again to come in vogue, 
we may take it for granted that, for some years 
to come, the school-builder will, at least in some 
places, be necessarily at work. Supposing this 
to be the case, what are the chief architectural 
requisites that should characterise this class of 
building ? 

We think that they are of a nature for the 
determination of which we should look rather 
forward than backward. We have seen why 
we cannot look to Classic architecture for models; 
but it does not follow that we should not look 
to Classic architecture for motives. What are 
the chief requisites for a school building? 
Adequate,—not too much,—warmth, and ade- 
quate ventilation are, perhaps, the first; but 
they are not special to schools. What seems 
to us to be the first special requisite for a 
schocl is light. Light of more abundance and 
more regulated incidence than is demanded 
either in the dwelling-house, the church, or 
perhaps almost any other class of building. 

The importance of a good regulation of light 
in any building devoted to the use of the young 
is one of those things of which few people are 
adequately aware. Those who are by nature 
gifted with a perfect vision are but little con- 
scious how rare that noble gift of nature is; 
those who are not are probably but little aware, 
unless special causes have turned their atten- 
tion to the fact, how much the preservation and 
the education of the vision depend on the regn- 
lation of light. In this, too, it must be remem- 
bered that there is mischief in excess as well as 
in defect of light. The use of over-lighted 
rooms, where gas is the illuminating power, for 
night-work is even more to be deprecated than 
the use of dim, ill-lighted rooms for the pur- 
poses of the day-school. 

In regarding the illumination of schools, we 
have to consider not only the quantity of the 
light admitted, but also its quality and its 
angle of incidence. What we are anxious to 
enforce is, that these points should be so 
thoroughly discussed and thrashed out, that it 
will become possible to construct a definite 
formula for the use of the scholastic architect. 
Thus, first to take the quantity of light. We 
are able, when we use artificial light, to ascer- 
tain the quantity that will fall on any part of 
a room from a certain number of measured 
sources of light, because we know that the 
illuminative power diminishes exactly as the 
square of the distance from the luminous 
power increases. But this law does not apply 
to a window. We know, as matter of fact, 
that if we take a large room lighted by a given 
window, or set of windows, we come nearer to 
the windows if we want more light. In reading 
in a library, for instance, as evening draws on, 
who is not accustomed to draw nearer to the 
window before lighting a lamp or candle? We 
can understand why this should be. It has 
nothing to do with the law above cited. It is 
for the reason that the external atmosphere is 
full of light moving and radiating in every 
direction. <A ray of light that strikes directly 
on a window,—as in the case of the sun setting 
exactly opposite to it,—arrives at the far end 
of the room with exactly the same degree of 
intensity, so far as we can appreciate it, as that 
with which it escapes from the glass. And that 
will be the same degree of intensity as that with 
which it strikes the giass, less only any loss occa- 
sioned by transmission through the glass itself, 
which is usually about 10 per cent. But rays of 
light strike on the flat surface of the window at 
every angle, from one close to the zenith to up- 
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ward reflections from the ground. Each ray is 
deflected from its path by entering, and ‘by 
leaving, the trans t screen formed by the 
window. It is thus evident that a much larger 
quantity of light will enter the part of the room 
nearest to the window than will reach the end 
of the apartment, and that in ote degree in 
proportion both to the size of the window and 
to the vicinity of the observer. What we want, 
then, in the first place, is a formula for pro- 
portioning the size of window to the size of a 
room, on the principle that a definite quantity 
of light, under given conditions of the height of 
the sun above the horizon, shall reach the part 
of the room most distant from the window. 

It will thus become apparent that the ques- 
tion of quantity of light is very closely con- 
nected with that of angle of incidence. For 
example, in a room es gure | a horizontal sky- 
light,—if such a thing existed,—there would 
no difference in the illumination of the different 
parts of the room, excepting such as was caused 
by reflection from the walls. There would ‘be 
another cause of difference, indeed, even here, 
but it would be a horary one, dependent only 
upon the height of the sun above the horizon, 
modified, of course, by the state of the atmo- 
sphere. In the same way the incidence of the 
direct sunset or sunrise rays would be too 
brilliant for practical use. They would require 
filtering through linen, or some material that 
would absorb a portion of the light. 

Again, if we take such a unit of comparison 
as the quantity of light admitted through a 
window containing, say, 40 superficial feet of 
glass, the mode in which these rays would 
reach the eyes of the pupils would depend, to a 
great degree, on the form of the window. Thus 
the window might be regarded as either square 
or oblong, and the position of either form in 
the walls would greatly affect the illumination. 
If we used a window of 15 ft. high, and 2 ft. 8 in. 
wide, we might admit the same quantity of light 
that we should do if the window was 10 ft. high 
and 4 ft. wide. But in the former case the 
window would reach from the ceiling over to 
the floor. In the latter, it might reach from 
the ceiling to within 3 ft. or 4 ft. of the floor. 
We think few persons can have made a study of 
the question of the incidence of rays of light on 
the eye without coming to the conclusion that 
upward striking light is rather obnoxious than 
favourable to vision. Thus, if we take the eye 
of a student seated at a desk or a table 
as 3 ft. from the ground, all the light that 
comes into the room below that level, or 
let us say at a lower level than 4 ft. from 
the floor of the room, will be in great part 
wasted, if not actually causing disturbance to 
the vision. In starting from the level of the 
ceiling, therefore, the 10 ft. by 4 ft. window 
would admit more useful light than the 15 ft. by 
2°66 ft. window in the proportion of 40 to 28°6. 
If we try to pursue this subject a little farther, 
we are stopped by a want of observed facts. 
We know that if a room be required for certain 
purposes of art, the best mode of admitting 
light is through vertical windows placed in a 
lantern at the top of the room, the walls proper 
being unpierced. But what we want is definite 
measurement, of a photometric nature, of the 
effect of the admission of equal quantities of 
light through windows placed at different alti- 
tudes. The subject is one eminently deserving 
attention. The question will arise as to the 
method of making the photometric comparisons. 
We can indicate one. It is to provide a number 
of discs of glass or slips of ivory on which 
micrometric scales are formed by ruling lines at 
minute distances apart. The instrument of 
comparison would then simply be the eye 
of a trained observer, making observations 
as nearly as possible at the same minute of 
time. Thus in a room lighted in our method 
he would be able to see clearly, say 60 lines to 
the inch, in another 80, and so on. This method 
may be rough, but it has the merit of making 
the test as closely as possible represent the 
thing required, arness of vision. We will 
not venture to do more than suggest the great 
probability of the result being made evident 
that no window should be allowed to present an 
illuminating surface lower than perhaps 6 ft. 
from the floor of the room. The question of the 
subsi'tution of a lantern for any ord 
windows, in cases where the building could 
readily be adapted to this method of illumina- 
tion, would also become a matter of study. One 
rather anomalons result would be likely here to 
come out, that is, that in country localities, 
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METROPOLITAN WATER SUPPLY, 


Tne debate in the House of Comtions, on the 
13th of August, on the water su 
was characterised by and good 
feeling. The subject is one on which it is 
lly 

be fully informed; a preliminary to debate with 
which it is less easy to dispense when facts of 
a physical nature are in question, than when 
theoretic changes only are proposed. Thus the 
House fully appreciated the advantage of being 
addressed by the head of the of 
Government which not only has some responsi- 
bility on its shoulders in the matter, but which 
has taken the trouble to master the main facts 
of the case. 

The thesis that water prejudicia 
affects the health of the community; that 
affects the moral, as well as the physical, health ; 
that security of life and property depends on an 
adequate supply of water; and that water ought 
to be supplied to the population of the metro- 
polis at the lowest cost; is so simple and indis- 

utable, that we should rather have expected to 
ear it brought forward at a debating 
than in a legislative body. It is well, however, 
to place on record these great eo names Their 
truth is not in debate; but their importance may 


cett that London is at present suffering more 
from defects in the mode of supply than from 
defects in the quality of the water supplied, is, 
however, rather more of a novelty, especially in 
the mouth of an advocate of water-reform. 
Chemical analysis shows that it is the case. 
The poiat is one of primary importance, because 
it shows the direction in which we have to look 
for improvement. Mr. Fawcett stated that the 
Thames supplies about 51 per cent. of the water 
used throughout London. The water of the 
Southwark and Vauxhall, the Grand Junction, 
and the West Middlesex companies, the intakes 
of which are at Hampton, is the only portion of 
the supply of the metropolis which is now 
spoken of as unfit for dietetic purposes. It 
forms above 32 per cent. of the entire supply. 
As far, then, as any attacks on the purity of the 
water supplied is concerned, it is important to 
bear in mind that they apply to rather less than 
a third of the total su of the metropolis, 
and that a ment in this 
is a far less colossal matter than either 
the friends or the enemies of rew schemes are 
apt to make out. ‘The water of the Chelsea and 
Lambeth companies, also taken from the Thames, 
but taken higher up the river, at Molesey, is 
described as of a superior wegen 
We thoroughly ojaapealios th Mr. Fawcett 
in that part of his speech which calls attention 
to defects in the mode of storage of water in 
houses. Every commission and every committee, 
as he truly said, that has inquired into the 
subject has come to the same conclusion as to 
this. The best water in the world would be 
hopelessly spoiled if stored in the manner in 
which water is kept in the cisterns of a great 
part of the me lis. Mr. Fawcett spoke of 
the poorer parts of the town alone, He might 
with advantage have extended the field of his 
remarks. Where are the water-cisterns of most 
houses placed ? Are they not frequently in the 
vicinity of the water-closets, or in some un- 
ventilated and confined part of the house? 
People are apt to forget the absorbent nature 
of water. If a pail of water is placed in the 
midst of a room that is being painted, how much 
of the smell and va of the paint does it 
not absorb? If the supply of drinking-water 
is accessible to sewer »—to heated and 
breathed air,—or any of ths tesseentio’ products 
of the vital chemistry, it acts in the same way. 
The very virtue of water as a sanitary purifier, 
and holding in solution 
or in mixture gases other foreign matters, 
is the main source of the impurity of cistern. 
water. “If pure 
& cistern close to a cesspool in some 
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be under-estimated. The assertion of Mr. Faw- 
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for use,—though it is not used for 
point is, that day by day the cistern becomes 


pure. If the thorough washing out be omitted, 
the water becomes dirty. The only assignable 


cause is the vapour arising from the use of the | proved, 


closet,—not any escape of gas. A 
more typical instance of the need of extreme 
vigilance could not readily be given. How 
many cisterns in London are thoroughly washed 
out once a week ? 

With regard to the quantity of water supply, 
opinion, as fairly on that subject 
by Mr. Fawcett, is undergoing a change. Some 
time since the demand was for more water. 
Now it is for less. The thirty-two gallons per 
head supplied to the average Londoner (a quan- 
tity which rises as high as thirty-seven gallons 
per head per diem in sultry weather) is con- 
trasted with the sixteen gallons per head of 
Manchester and other places. The question is 
intimately connected with that of constant 
supply,—a mode of service which, with proper 
care, diminishes the take of water per head. 
to this, Mr. Fawcett said that, “excluding the 
East London Company, considerably less than 
10 per cent. of the houses in the metropolis 
had a constant supply, and that after thirty 
years’ efforts.’ We do not see why East London 
has been excluded. The figures which have 
been farnished to us, from a trustworthy source, 
give a not altogether unsatisfactory result. They 
are as follow :—Out of 563,000 houses in the 
water companies’ districts, constant supply 
is laid on to 128,704,—or nearly one-fourth of 
the whole; and no less than 76,853 houses have 
been so supplied since October, 1873. 

This question of constant supply may be 
regarded as one involving the outlay of 
capital. According to the evidence of one of 
the most experienced hydraulic engineers in this 
country, given before the select committee of 
the House of Commons on the Fire Brigade, 
the average cost of altering the fittings from 
an intermittant to a constant supply is 81. per 
house, taking one with another. Thus to carry out 
the system for the 434,600 houses still receiving 
anintermittent supply would demand an outlay in 
the first instance of 3,476,8001. The interest on 
this ought not to be put at less than 7} per cent. 
= annum, considering the nature of the outlay. 

ut even at 5 per cent. it comes to 173,000I. 
per ‘annum. The water rental last was 
1,318,0001., so that a cost of about 8 per cent. 
would be added as incident on the ratepayers 
for the fittings;—8 per cent., that is to say 
of the general rental. We may safely take it 
as 10 per cent. increase in this purticular case. 
Against this may be set off a saving of, let us 
say half, the consumption of water. But it is 
one thing to arrange for a definite supply, and 
then to take a less quantity, and quite another 
thing to arrange for a smaller supply in the first 
instance. Economy is possible in the first case, 
which is not ble in the second. The only 
direct saving in the delivery of a smaller quan- 
tity of water through pipes and fittings con- 
stracted to convey a larger quantity is in the 
item of pumping. In London the cost of pump- 
ing incurred by the water companies in 1876 
was a little under 140,000/. out of a total 
working charge of 493,000/. The interest and 
dividends account came to 756,0001., being 
the rate of 6°58 per cent. on 
11,600,0001. It is enough to state these figures 
to show how doubtful is the assertion that 
anything like 100,000I. Pn annum can be 
saved consolidation. tmost that the 


peel hold out is that the incidence of 
the 760,0001, per annum shall not 


argument for legislative interference in the 
matter was not mentioned in the debate, so far 
as we have seen the reports,—that is, the ques- 
tion of remedy for non-payment of water-rates. 
At present the companies have, and at times 
use, - the of cutting off the supply to 
enforce payment. From a purely commercial 
point of view this is perhaps the simplest and 
best means imaginable. But from the higher 
point of view, the public health, it is altogether 
inadmissible. If it could be shown that stop- 
page of water was a necessary weapon to leave 
in the hands of the ies, it would be 
at the same time, that the companies 
ought to be bought up, at whatever cost. 

To the question of actual cost we may find occa- 
sion to return. Mr. Sclater-Booth, who spoke not 
as an advocate, but as a man of a full 
knowledge of the subject, wisely deprecated 

statements as to either the quantity 
or the cost of the present supply. The cost in 
London, the right honourable gentleman said, 
is between 8d. and 9d. per 1,000 gallons. In 
Liverpool and Manchester it is 9d.; and in 
Glasgow a shilling. Mr. Cross thought that 
the powers now by the vestries might 
be exercised with advantage in improving the 
purity of the cisterns. That very much is requisite 
in order to supply every house in London with 
pure water fit to drink is unquestionably true. 
Our anxiety in the matter is to prevent efforts 


As | being made that will do more harm than good. 


There is no question at all that certain plans 
whitch have been proposed on @ vast scale would 
have had the effect of increasing the rates to an 
enormous extent, without giving any assurance 
as to improving the quality of supply. We are 
desirous that effort should be made only in a 
usefal direction ; that neither the party of job, 
nor the party of crotchet, should be allowed to 
interfere ; and that, above all, those who deal 
with the matter shall have the courage to con- 
fess the absolate necessity of a constant house-to- 
house inspection of cisterns and fittings by 
independent and competent authority. That is 
the true panacea; but it is one the advocacy of 
which is not to be expected from any but real 
sanitary reformers. 








FROM THE BANKS OF THE SEINE. 

Ar this season, when it is the daily custom of 
editors and public to speak of the capital as 
empty, ample excuse has been afforded for 
escaping from the banks of the Seine, in the 
interesting ceremony which took place on Sunday, 
the 9th inst., at Le Creuzot, the solemn unveil- 
ing of the statue of Eugéne Schneider, the work 
of the sculptor Chapu. 

Engéne Schneider may be said to be the 
creator of the town which bears the name of 
Le Creuzot (situated about half-way between 
Lyons and Dijon), and which ma ee 
termed the Sheffield of Erase. i va 2 
a king so rarely regarded in history as anything 
cae too tn political character, but who 
often showed his desire to advance the cause of 
science, warmly rted the proposal made 
to work the rich mines of the Creuzot hills, and 
from the first foundation of the society, the 
statutes of which he signed in 1784, he took up 
himself half the shares of the company which 
was to work the foundry constructed two years 
previously, and it may not be uninteresting to 
English readers to learn that some years since 
a commemorative plate was discovered stating 
this foundry to have been the first in France, 
“built to melt the mineral by the aid of coak 
[sic] according to the method brought over from 
En , ah by M. Williams 
Wilkinson.” e France was suffering from 
the effects of her revolution, and the still more 
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staples, and great 
of English razors, 
Hnglish cloth, and English locomotives. Little 
i is si and foremost 
among the workers stands out M. Eugine 
Schneider. Notwi i the enormous 
sums which had been swallowed up in the 
great Creuzot foundry, he boldly, in 1837, pur- 
chased the company’s rights, and before many 
years had passed his management produced the 
extraordinary effects which his son has been 
able so successfully to continue. After a voyage 
to our manufactories in 1846, M. Schneider 
stated it as his opinion that there existed no 
reason why France should not be as capable as 
England to supply her own wants, and events 
have shown M. Schneider to have been right. 
Almost to a month the patents of the steam. 
hammer were drawn out by Schneider in France, 
and our own Nasmyth,—who had paid a visit the 
same year, 1842, to Le Creuzot,—and before 
long the factory began to supply many impor- 
tant productions which England till that time 
had exported. From that day to this Le 
Creuzot has steadily advanced, but not the 
least interesting and instructive feature of the 
now vast system is the simple and paternal 
organisation which Eugéne Schneider inaugu- 
rated. He called about him numbers of work- 
men, and schools were opened for apprentices, 
who eventually obtained good positions in the 
factory; savings-banks, « library well supplied 
with scientific and literary works, an ad- 
mirable medical service, and a hospital 
(another hospital was opened on the occasion 
of the unveiling of the statue on Sunday) 
were founded, but the chief point to be 
noticed in the organisation of this admirable 

m was the principle set forth that all was 
to be done by the workmen themselves. Charity 
is @ personal quality, foresight is a social virtue; 
nothing at Le Creuzot is gratuitous, and it is 
this very principle which renders its organisa- 
tion stable; the workmen are recompensed each 
according to his merits. Le Creuzot, indeed, as 
has been truly observed, realises the ideal of a 
large industrial family,—large indeed; 15,000 
workmen, with a population in the town of some 
26,432 according to the last census, and since 
then there has been an addition of perhaps 
3,000 souls. In 1837 the population was 2,500. 
The ceremony of the 9th inst., we may well 
understand, was a homage of gratitude on the 
part of these thousands to the memory of a great 
benefactor whose noble traditions are worthily 
continued by his son, M. Henri Schneider. We 
will not attempt to describe the details of so 
enormons a factory. We refer those interested 
to the pages of the admirable work of Targan, 
“ Les Grandes Usines” (vol. vi.); but above all 
we would urge a visit being paid to Le Creuzot. 
Visitors are ever welcome there, and both for 
the manufacturer and the tourist much is to be 
learnt in the organisation of the great industrial 
enterprise. 

Very appropriately at such a moment has 
reached us the announcement of a wise step 
taken by the Government of the United States 
in obliging its consuls in Europe to send home 
on the Ist and 15th of each month a report of 
the state of trade in the countries and districts 
to which they are accredited, together with the 
prices of those articies which might be im- 
ported. More than one French journal has 
taken up the question, urging the Government 
to follow the wise example of America. How- 
ever true it may be that our English journals, 
as the French urge, inform their readers of the 
state of foreign markets before even the manu- 
facturers of those countries know it themselves, 
there is none the less as great a need for 
England, in her present commercial condition, 
to endeavour to learn the reason of the falling 
off of her commerce abroad, and this unpleasant 
truth may unquestionably have much light 
thrown upon it by our consular agents; then 
we shall see the reality of what at present is so 
unwillingly believed, that we are being slowly 
beaten out by superior intelligence and superior 
taste,—a fact which we hope our manufacturers 
may at last believe when they hear it set forth, 
as it was not many days since at Chester, by so 
experienced a statesman as Mr. Gladstone. 

Paris, in the hurricane which blew over it 
last Saturday, was deprived of one of the 
features which strangers and Parisians have 
enjoyed for the last two years. By a strange 
fatality, only a few days after the determina- 
tion of the Chamber for the destruction of the 
Tuileries, the captive balloon, which has occu- 
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demolished; fortunately no life was sacrificed, 
and the only sufferer is the intrepid M. Godard. 

The death of Mr. Severn on the banks of the 
Tiber has not passed unnoticed on those of the 
Seine; his picturesque studio, overlooking the 
famous fountain of the Trevi, is well remembered 
by more than one Parisian, and his name in 
Paris is not merely associated, as it has been so 
long the custom in England, with that of the 
poet Keats, but his pictures are regarded here 
as Thackeray regarded them, as entitled to our 
reverence.* Severn was no grumbler, or he 
might have complained that his neighbour, Cas- 
tellani, received more commissions for his beauti- 
ful work in @ precious and plastic material, than 
he, Severn, did for his ideal canvasses. There 
is no sympathy felt here with the writers of 
recent letters relating to his funeral at the well- 
known Protestant Cemetery in Rome, where he 
reposes as he must have desired, not far from 
the grave of his friend Keats, beside which he 
stood and wept fifty-nine years ago; the tombs 
of Keats, of Shelley, of Gibson, and of Severn, 
add, indeed, a melancholy interest to the old 
resting-place of Caius Cestius. 











MEDLZVAL ARCHITECTURE AND 
“GOTHIC” RESTORERS AT SALISBURY. 


It is matter for lamentation, if we may | 
reasonably allow ourselves to be disturbed by | 
anything which it is clearly beyond our power 
to control, that the necessary discomfort of long 
railway journeys should miss one alleviation 
which from time to time seems promised, but 
only to tantalise and disappoint us. After a 
long interval of tame scenery, we are at last 
approaching a cathedral town, and anticipate 
the pause of five minutes given by a punctual 
train for a sight of a noble tower or a group of 
spires, which hitherto has only been known to 
us pictorially. The object of our interest only 
comes momentarily into view as we sweep into a 
station that effectually conceals all but bustle 
and bookstalls, or up to a station that not of 
necessity, and, therefore, as it seems to us 
perversely is so placed as no less effectually to 
shut off all that we desire to see, but can again 
only glance at as momentarily when we quit 
the station as on arrival. In the case of Salis- 
bury, the openness of the country favours us; 
and on approach and departure, at least, we 
have the opportunity of gathering delight for 
comparatively a satisfactory time, and from 
changing aspects,—the direct and the oblique, 
of the square tower, and,—may we not boldly 
say,—of the most gracefal spire that architectura] 
genius ever conceived, and most daringly suc- 
ceeded in erecting. He is not unenviable by 
one who knows the spire from books, who has 
had the opportunity of such a vision of the 
work itself, if no more; still more enviable is 
one who, arriving at the city after dark, strolls 
out to the Close, and has his first sight of the 
aspiring pinnacle lighted only by the moon, or 
only it may be by some unclonded stars. 

It is a common experience that the shades of 
night lend a massiveness and a dignity to build- 
ings which fall back into the frittered or the 
common place, if even that is the worst, when 
seen as they are chiefly, or indeed solely, sup- 
posed and designed to be seen, in broad day- 
light. The lesson is one well worth taking to 
heart; it isa warning how elaboration of orna- 
ment and detail is worse than thrown away 
when the revelation of its variety and delicacy 
proves fatal to the decision of leading lines and 
the subordination of considerable masses. But 
it is not at Salisbury that the light of day is to 
be shunned as bringing back confusion which 
only the broad mantle of comparative darkness 
can subdue. The plan of the cathedral, diver- 
sified as it is, with double transeprs, projecting 
north porch, and lady-chapel, declares itself in 
all simplicity; every member of the organic 
group is expressive of that measured self- 
assertion which never infringes the due import- 
ance of the superior, and never loses itself by 
declining indistinguishably to another that on 

its own part itis bound todominate. The archi- 
tect might be said to have embodied in stone 
that condition which an ancient stated for a 
well-ordered commonwealth,—that every mem- 





* Prince Albert, who appreciated Mr. Severn. com- 
missioned him to paint one of the lunettes of the famous 
pavilion at Buckingham Palace, to which Thackeray refers 
in his “ Lyra Hibernica ” :— 


ber of it should be as competent to exercise 
appropriate authority as prompt to render due 
submission. Strange to say, the key to the 
complete unity is the spire, which it is difficult 
to date much nearer than a century to the com- 
pletion of the chapter-house, which itself is 
somewhat later than the cathedral. The dates 
of the cathedral are tolerably ascertained as 
follows:—The foundation laid, A.D. 1218; first 
service, 1225; full dedication, 1258; the style 
is consistently then the Early English of the 
thirteenth century, and that of the chapter- 
house is somewhat later, and is assigned by 
probable conjecture still, only to about A.D. 
1262. 

Bat the style of the spire, as salient in details 
of pinnacles and other ornaments, is decided 
Decorated, and must be placed about A.D. 1350. 
That the addition of the spire, however, is a 
more afterthought of a century later is not easy 
to believe, as it is impossible to prove. Not- 
withstanding the tendencies of the period of its 
actual erection, it is in marvellous sympathy 
with the sobriety of the general structure, so 
that whatever enhancement of ornament it 
displays is far from offending as an incongruity, 
but rather affects us with a sense of that pro- 
gressive enrichment and advance to emphasis 
that in nature leads us on from stem to branch 
and foliage, and culminates at last in “the 
bright consummate flower.’ We may safely 
assume that the earlier architect contemplated 
a spire; the two spires of Bayeux, in Normandy, 
attest that the imagination and enterprise of 
his contemporaries were equal to such original 
achievements ; and beyond this, the presumption 
is very strong that the design of the first 
architect was preserved, and gave the leading 
lines and characteristics which were adhered to 
by his successor as conscientiously as human 
nature admitted,—human nature as modified by 
the instincts of a Mediwval builder who never 
would complete the work of a past century 
without giving it more or less the impress of his 
own. Such impress appears not only in the 
details of the spire itself, but in the pinnacles of 
various piers that give attachment to flying 
buttresses in the re-entering angles of the tran- 
sept. It is fortunate that these are not more 
conspicuous, or the detriment to external effect 
would have been serious; as it is, it is easy 
to disregard and forget them. The majesty 
of the spire is largely due to its manifest 
independence of complicated and officious 
propping by buttresses. We become aware 
on examination that the architects thought 
it necessary to take the fullest security 
for stability by a system of buttresses which 
are behind the triforium, and find abutment on 
the piers of the nave, but the clustered pinna- 
cles at the angles of the tower give expression 
of adequate solidity at the main points of re- 
sponsibility; and still something more is gained 
to the same purpose by the slight but well- 
defined setting in of the upper stage of the 
tower which gives to the lower the character of 
a base. This division of the tower into two 
nearly equal stages has the further effect of sub- 
ordinating the whole to the single structurally 
undivided elevation of the spire ; the outlines of 
the octagon of this rise without interruption 
from base to apex, the beading of ball-flowers 
effectually precluding atmospheric illusion at a 
sharp edge of the sloping line, and the triple 
bands at varied intervals assist the eye in 
recognising the height which they mark but do 
not interrupt. 

The exterior of Salisbury Cathedral, then, 
taken asa whole, is especially, is unusually har- 
monious; the exposure of the fall basement 
down to the turf-level of the beautiful close is a 
restoration in a sense that goes far to redeem a 
word “which was an excellent good word till it 
was ill sorted”; sequences of importance and 
magnitude of the lateral projections are happily 
proportioned ; the western front is the least 
effective feature, but at least it does not inter. 
fere, and no farther expression is demanded in 
this direction from the peculiar collocation of 
approaches. For the same reason it would 
always be seen in comparative isolation; the 
general scheme of its adaptation was ingenious 
and praiseworthy, as made available for the dis- 
play of architectural sculpture, which the style 
gave no opportunity for elsewhere. Even the 
architectural effect would doubtless be very 
much improved when the sameness of the system 
of riches with which it is clothed should be 





“That picture of Severn’s is worthy of rever'nce, 
But some I won’t mination is rather so-so, 
For sweet philosophy or crumpetsand coffee, 

Oh, where's a pavilion like sweet Pimlico ?’’ 


relieved by the complex curves of lines and 
surfaces of draped figures, and enlivened by 
representation of animated forms. Completion, 






j perhaps, as much as restoration has been 
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however, stands by itself, and is seen by itself, 
and so long as we remain outside the cathedral 
we shall be captious, indeed, if we allow quite 
secondary discords to disturb our enjoyment of 
a pure and elevated harmony; a certain huddle 
of buttresses is not nearly so offensive here as 
in the worse confusion at the re-entering angles of 
many other cathedrals; the comparatively low 
pitch of the roof of the nave saves us from the 
heavy and featureless expanse of lead that so 
often seems to repudiate fellowship with a deco- 
rated and enriched system of curtain, window, 
and buttresses below, and, another advantage, 
the flat Norman pilasters which represent rudi- 
mentary buttresses are even less inconsistent 
than the few Decorated pinnacles. The plain 
and to a large extent admirably exact ashlar of 
the wall-surface is in keeping with the simplicity 
of the lancet windows of the aisles and the 
clearstory and the larger system of the north 
transept, and leads up to the judicious sparing 
of considerable plain surface in the spire,— 
Decorated of the fourteenth century though it 
may be. 

O si sic omnia ! but it were well that one who 
is about to pass within should brace himself, so 
to speak, wsthetically, and call to mind how 
many are the occasions when the appreciation 
of much that is most beautiful is reserved for 
those who can abstract their attention from the 
hideous, and withdraw themselves from the 
obtrusive, — provisionally,— with liberty still 
reserved to make a visitation npon the obnoxious 
indue time. Such faculty do we wholesomely 
exercise when, confronted with archaic art, we 
are content to ignore crudities, while we do our 
best to iate the living soul of the beauty 
that struggles to release itself, and gain out- 
come for worthy expression, in a Selinuntine 
metope, a vase with black figures, a Madonna of 
Cimabiie, a sculpture of Niccolo Pisano. 

Still more severe than the exercise of elimi- 
nating the faulty work of a fine artist is that of 
cancelling the bad work of a poor copyist in 
order to recover the fine art of an original which 
itencumbers; but this is the work that awaits 
us if we are not to turn away from such a work 
as the “‘ Niobe” at Florence, and remain blind 
to how much it preserves of the spirit and 
inspiration of the lost original by Scopas. 

Our difficulties grow as we attempt to grapple 
with them; how often have we to discount, as 
the phrase runs, the prejadicial effects of mere 
decay and ruin; and then we have to supple- 
ment from our own imagination those deficiencies 
in a fine work which are due to the lack of com- 
pletion by its author,—or to his failure in com- 
pletion,—as to his spoiling by bad colour what 
was unimpeachable in form; and, last of all, 
we have to recognise, if we can,“ a sort of 
goodness in things evil,” which are very evil 
indeed, and undo, if we can, the damage of 
falsified restoration and of vulgar presumption, 
in arbitrary change. What, then, is not the 
problem when we have a compound abuse to 
deal with, which comprises these mischiefs 
every one? Little less than this is our task 
when we now enter the interior of Salisbury 
Cathedral. Let us show that we are not quite 
unequal to it, and give to admiration its pre- 
rogative and precedence. The interior is now 
seen freely from end to end without interruption 
by the light brass gates of the choir or the 
reredos which does not shut out the view of the 
window of the lady-chapel eastward. A great 
charm of this interior lies in the fine proportions 
of the nave arch under the tower, with its lofty 
Purbeck shafts, its correspondence with the 
vault of the nave, and then with the arch that 
encloses the heads of the high-lancet triplet- 
window at the west. This latter advantage is 
again made the most of in the transepts. 
no such odious misfit is shown as we are too 
often afflicted by; the main outline of the 
lighted portion of the wall agrees above with 
the enclosing curve of the arch, and what blank 
space is left around is well and justly distributed, 
—not cramped in one part to be left shapeless 
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appear impossible that patterns might in some 
way be applied on the surfaces above the nave 
piers, so as not only to alleviate the discord of 
colour, but also by direction of lines to unite in 
some degree the piers with the triforium, to form 
@ transition sar 2st hoesa aptamer This is 
not impossible, there is no encouragement 
ry arn periment 

hatever may have been the management of 
colour by the isvals, in the hands of the 
moderns at Salisbury, it is,—must plain truth be 
spoken plainly,—little less than revolting. When 
the result is unqualified ugliness we demur to 
the plea that the Mediwvals set the example. 
If what has been done is the outcome of a 
course of sedulous and matured study we must 
sanction the application of a rule that an old 
prologue makes absolute for an over-laboured 
comedy,— 

** Damn it the more,—have no consideration 
For dulness on mature deliberation.” 

The colourings of the mouldings, original or 
refreshed, are at once flat and gaudy, dead and 
fantastic, disturbing, annoying, exasperating, 
and intenser adjectives would follow if we let 
them. When Lord Campbell saw the colouring 
of the vaulted ceiling of the restored Temple 
Church, he said it reminded him of Grimaldi’s 
breeches. The generation which “ knew inimi- 
table Joe ” is becoming rapidly extinct, and 
pantomime also is said to be dying; but if 
absurd contrasts of colour are required for its 
revival the colourists whose effects we criticise 
are of competence approved. It is really diffi- 
cult to be serious on the subject, for seriousness 
must soon merge in undesirable severity. What 
must be the state of the case when we can see 
with pleasure the new colour detaching itself 
from the clean walls of the chapter-house,—by 
the square foot, by the square yard. 

The difficulty as to colour comes up still more 
seriously in the matter of glazing. The extent 
of window opening throughout the cathedra! can 
only be justified on the assumption that it was 
intended that the glare of admitted light should 
be tempered by the character of the glazing. 
This glare is at present intolerable; it could 
only be corrected by coloured or dulled glass. 
Remains of the ancient glass go far to prove 
that this might be done successfully ; it may be 
uncertain whether itever was done completely ; it 
may have been left, like the spire, for the renewed 
resources of another generation to finish. The 
windows were not intended for looking out of ; 
they were to light and to close in the holy struc- 
ture, not to admit views, though only of trees 
and skies. In some of the preserved glass, the 
general tone is that of grisaille; it was given 
by a cool sea-green tint in the glass itself, 
which thus admitted none of the sharp sparkling 
white light of modern pure glass, and the 
roughness of the surface was further contribn- 
tory to dulling the rays. Upon this was painted 
in an opaque dun colour a pattern of fine thir- 
teenth-century foliation. When this is examined 
close at hand it is impossible not to admire the 
fine, clean outline, the purity of curve, and the 
delicacy with which a bold broad stroke tapers 
off to the fineness of a hair. The ultimate 
finish is given by narrow right-lined fillets and 


gloomy and too garish, that flaunt with the 
insufferable intrusiveness of a music-hai! adver. 
tisement. The offence is diffusive towards 
chancel and choir, whence the windows are 
visible by whoso is ill-advised enough to look. 
Bat now enough; such is the burden of which 
we have to deliver our souls as we quit Salisbury 
Cathedral after visiting it and revisiting. When 
the burden is delivered it may be happily dis- 
missed, and happily we may congratulate our- 
selves that whatever has been our dismay at 
witnessing what (reverential) restoration ill- 
advised is capable of, the beauty and simple 
dignity and majesty of the thirteenth-century 
architecture of Salisbury are mighty enough 
still to dominate even abuses so extensive, and 
to live on in our memory after the misdeeds of 
false friends are forgiven,—forgiven because, in 
consequence of their comparative insignificance 
after all, they are in time ct eae 












































































































: transepts, i 
rigidity to the structure. We thus lose the fine 
effect of the main tall arches north and south, 
and the fair and open vistas over the crossing to 
the north and south windows. 

Another serious consequence of this is that 
the expression of verticality which can be ill- 
spared in this interior, loses the help of the 
tall shafts at the crossing, which are entirely 
covered up,—covered up where it is most im- 
portant that verticality should ‘be insisted on. 
The horizontal string-course below the triforium 
now passes continuously from one end of the 
cathedral to the other. Thus is exaggerated 
one of the few difficulties,—but that a serious 
one,—which are chargeable to the original 
design. This string-course is not crossed by 
vaulting shafts, and in consequence the division 
of the nave into compartments by the vaulting 
is at odds with the horizontal division into 
stories; horizontality makes a hard fight for 
predominance again by the unfortunate design 
of the triforium. At Lincoln and Westminster 
among other examples, over each side arch of the 
nave a pair of triforium arches are carried up 
to the clearstory string-course, and thus a tall 
proportion of parts is obtained; but at Salis- 
bury the pair of arches are kept low and spanned 
by an arch-moulding so low, and at so open an 
angle, that it seems to awkwardly straddle 
across to the dumpy compound pier; leaning 
over on this instead of appearing to easily spring 
from it, it is an ungraceful arch in itself and 
here peculiarly out of place in its proportions. 

Then we may fairly take exception to some 
other particulars, and are supported by the 
practice of masters of equally good time. The 
ribs of the quadripartite vaulting descend upon 
an attached pillaret or corbelled shaft; the 
same adjustment is no doubt found elsewhere in 
nobly elaborated examples, and yet it were 
surely ill that “the influence of authority” 
should be allowed to justify imitations. The 
responsibility of pressure which the ribs express 
is delivered unfairly; it seems cast not on the 
wall, but in front of it,—in front, indeed, of the 
very stout compound triforium pier below and 
behind it, which thus becomes a counter.sense. 

Once more. The transverse moulded rib has 
a special significance, if only as self-dependent 
and marking the compartment; but it does not 
receive the acknowledgment of a rosette like 
the oblique ribs at their meeting. The fact of 
meeting to cross is doubtless the suggestion of 
such an ornament as a rosette or knotted boss ; 
but the single rib looks weak and poor by con- 
trast. The architect of Westminster solves the 
problem by introducing a ridge-band, which gives 
the justify ing crossing,—the desiderated strength 
and the ornament. 

If we are to pursue our indictment of the 
ancients conscientiously, and we must do so if 
we are to claim liberty to reflect upon the 
moderns, the orders of mouldings of the nave | occasional centres of translucent coloured glass, 
arches are scarcely distinguished with that best | which enliven, but do not predominate. Not 
command of section which is the glory of Early | only was such glazing not intended to be looked 
English Gothic at the very best. In the choir | through, but it was not intended to be looked at 
and partially elsewhere a remedy almost/| otherwise than casually and incidentally; it 
sufficient is given by separating lines of a very | was enough if it conduced to a general senti- 
acute dogtooth, but élsewhere the projections | ment of tranquillity appropriate to the engross- 
and groovings are not so managed as to define | ing influence of devotion. 
the correspondence of systems of mouldings and; [t may naturally and appropriately have been 
the shafts they pertain to. It seems probable | otherwise for the larger and terminal systems of 
that progressive improvement may be traced | lights, east and west, north and south. Here, if 
even within the building itself. anywhere, there was fitness as there was scope 

There are considerable indications that | for truly storied windows. Little of what was 
anciently, whether originally or not, reliance was | ancient in this kind now remains; what there 
placed on colour to give the contrast and defini- | is of modern only pronounces itself too positively. 
tion which simple light and shade did not| Windows, be it in all sadness said, are so intro. 
sufficiently bring out. Here we are landed in a} duced and so coloured, as if the characteristics 
great difficulty for the conduct of anything like| and very purposes of the fabric were entirely 
@ distinct charge against the ancients. We/ forgotten. Windows are inserted in places 
cannot condemn them without knowing cer- | where they declare themselves to be only parts 
tainly what it was they did, and in our ignorance | of a series, yet so tawdry in effect,—even gaudy 
of this it is impossible for us to say that they|seems too complimentary a word,—that the 
may not have been competent so to manage | dedicators themselves must be the last to expect 
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LONDON RECORDS, 
KNOWN AS “ THE REMEMBRANCIA.” 


In the Record Room of the Town Clerk of 
London a series of books, nine in number, is - 
preserved, entitled the “ Remembrancia.’’ These 
books contain copies of correspondence between 
important bodies and individuals of distinction 
on matters relating to the government of the 
City, its usages, customs, and public buildings, 
and embrace the period between the years 
1579 and 1664. Upon the recommendation of 
the Library Committee the Corporation have 
just now published an analytical Index to this 
series, prepared by Mr. W. H. Overall, the 
librarian, and Mr. H. C. Overall, assistance 
having been given in the compilation of the 
biographical notes, which are numerous and 
valuable, by Mr. Reginald Hanson, F.S.A., 
chairman of the committee.* 

Mr. Overall’s knowledge, ability, and careful- 
ness are so well known, that il va sans dire, as 
the French say, that the work is thoroughly 
well done. The references are given under 
separate headings placed alphabetically, as 
“ Admiralty,” ‘ Aldermen,” “ Ambassadors,” 
and soon, so as to be readily accessible. 

Let us see what may be gleaned from two or 
three divisions, which address themselves more 
particularly to our readers. Under the head 
“ Buildings,” for example, reference is given to 
a letter from Jeamys Crofte and Sir Francis 
Walsingham to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen, 
reciting the Queen’s Proclamation, dated at 
Nonsuch, the 8th of July, in the twenty-second 
year of her reign, commanding all persons to 
forbear from any new buildings within three 
miles from any of the gates of the City of 
London, and stating they were informed that 
Richard Woodrof had obtained a lease from 
William Chambers, gent., of a piece of ground 
with buildings thereupon, in Gunpowder-alley, 
alias Crown-court, within the City. This is 
dated 12th June, 1582. Then cumes another 
letter from the Lords of the Council to the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen, directing their 
attention to the Queen’s Proclamation, prohi- 
biting new buildings in and about the City, 
which gave power to the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen to prevent the same, but which had 
been so ineffectually carried out, that buildings 
had greatly increased within the City and 
liberties, to the danger of pestilence and riot ; 
and directing that steps should be at once taken 
to find oat the number of houses erected, and 
by whom, and to certify the same to the Council, 
in order that the persons might be called before 
the Star Chamber, and to take into custody the 
workmen refusing to obey the said Proclama- 
tion, and commit them to close prison, certifying 
their names to the Council. (8th April, 1583.) 

The Star Chamber dates back to very early 
times. In the reign of Edward III., 1240, it 
occupied the Chambre des Estoilles, near to the 

uer at Westminster, from which it took 
itepame. The history and constitution of the 
Court are given at considerable length in letters 
from John Bruce, esq., F.S.A., to the Society of 
Antiquaries, published im the “ Archzologia,” 
vol. xxv., p. 342 et seg. During the reign of 
Henry VII., says Mr. Bruce, “ the Court became 


colour as to surmount this difficulty | that the companions can be filled in the same | the instrament by which the politic rapacity of 
and some others that are sufficiently obvious. style. Happy that so it is! But then how] the sovereign and the subtility of his favourites, 
The Purbeck shafting, which is so liberally coaeiataietikeleninacesatiens intrusion. ‘promoters of suits,’ accomplished their ne- 


employed, is beautifal in itself, but its decided} The delicate shafting of the lady-chapel seems 
colour makes an abrupt contrast with the white | to demand association with tints as modest and 
stone of the plain surfaces and mouldings, and | refined as those of an Annunciation Fra 
high polish only promotes the discord and} Angelico. But windows are inserted of such 
reduces whiteness to chalkiness. It does not | colours as are at once too rich and too dark, too 


farious purposes.” The rulers of the City of 
* Analytical Index to the Series sn sag ee Reape ye 
Rem preserved among ives 0 e 
Gity of London, London B. J. Francis & Co., Took’s- 
court, 1878, 
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London did not escape: Sir W. Capell, Alder. 
man of London, was fined, in 1495, a sum of 
2,4731., but compounded for 1,6161. 6s. 8d.; in 
1505, he and his son, Giles Capell, were fined 
1,0001.; they paid 1001. down, and gave recog- 
nisance for 9001. In 1607 Sir William was again 
fined, but refused to pay; he was thereupon 
sent to the Tower, but was released upon the 
death of Henry VII. 

Dated October, 1593, there is a letter from 
the Lords of the Council to the Lord Mayor, 
directing steps to be taken to prevent the erect. 
ing and overcrowding of small tenements within 
the City, and that the aldermen and their 
deputies in the various wards should make 
search, and in cases of overcrowding, remove 
the inmates, according to the statute lately 
passed for that purpose. This statute was 
35 Elizabeth, c. 6,1593. It declares that “ great 
mischiefs daily grow and increase by reason of 
pestering the houses with divers families, har- 
bouring of inmates, and converting great houses 
into several tenements, and the erecting of new 
buildings in London and Westminster.” 

There is further a letter from the Lord Mayor 
to the Lord High Treasurer (the Earl Dorset) 
acknowledging the receipt of a letter from him 
concerning a building erected by Humphrey 
Hall, prejudicial to the Common Hall of the 
Innholders, and informing him that he had 
ordered the four sworn viewers to inspect the 
same, who reported that it was built according 
to the custom of the City, &c. This is without 
date. Sworn viewers were appointed by the 
Court of Aldermen from a very early period. The 
practice, although in some instances departed 
from, was to appoint to these offices two Master 
Carpenters and two Master Masons. Mr. Jupp, 
in his “ History of the Carpenters’ Company,” 
gives much interesting information, with extracts 
from the Civic Records, concerning these officers. 
The Fire Act of 1666-7, 18 & 19 Charles II., 
cap. 8, sec. 2, continued them, with greatly 
increased powers, under the title of surveyors. 
John Ogilby and William Morgan, two of these 
surveyors or sworn viewers, subsequently sur- 
veyed the whole City, and published a most 
accurate ground-plan in 1677, a copy of which 
is preserved in the Guildhall Library. 

The endeavours to prevent overcrowding, in- 
deed to prevent any addition to the number of 
inhabitants, appear to have been continuous. 
Dated Oct., 1632, there is a petition tothe Lords 
of the Council, complaining of the multitude of 
newly-erected tenements in Westminster, the 
Strand, Covent-garden, Holborn, St. Giles’s, 
Wapping, Ratcliff, Limehouse, Southwark, and 
other places, which had brought great numbers 
of people from-other parts, especially of the 
poorer sort, and was a great cause of beggars 
and other loose persons swarming about the City, 
who were harboured in those out-places. That 
by these multitudes of new erections the prices 
of victuals were greatly enhanced, and the 
greater part of their soil was conveyed by the 
sewers in and about the City, and so fell into the 
Thames, tothe great annoyance of the inhabitants 
and of theriver. That if any pestilence or mor- 
tality should happen, the City was so compassed 
in and straitened with these new buildings, 
that it might prove very dangerous to the 
inhabitants. They, therefore, prayed the Coun- 
cil to consider the great inconveniences of these 
new erections, and to be a means to the king 
that some restraint might be had. 

Under the head “ Costwme” there is a letter, 
dated the 5th of May, 1580, from the Lord 
Mayor to the Lord Treasurer, stating that in 
executing the commands of her Majesty, for the 

reforming of monstrous Ruffs, and other dis- 
orders, he had friendly admonished Mr. Hewson, 
son-in-law of the Lord Chief Baron, for wearing 
excess of Ruffs, in the open street, after Easter, 
— her Majesty’s proclamation; that he 
replied in a very contemptuous speech, and 
the credit of his-office, he had ohne sehenemunen 
take further steps to enforce the royal com- 
mands, whereby he had given great offence to 
ee pos oat Baron, which he had expressed 
- enclosed, and by refusing to enter 
his house, and that, wt Art displeasure for 
the rest of his life, he prayed his lordship’s in. 
tercession in the matter. Philip Stubbes, in his 
“ Anatomie of Abuses,” published in 1583, gives 
. aan Maree ater of — excesses of dress 
in England, denoun 7 

skirts, hose, jerkins, tn Hatin he eat 
says of a ionable, that he is as “do 

his doable raf.” A proclamation was iseact be 
Queen Elizabeth, on the 12th of February, 1579, 


letter, to prevent excesses in dress. It refers to 
the several laws passed for restraining the same 
in the reign of King Henry VIII., and gives a 
schedule of the permitted and prohibited articles 
of dress. 

The first letter under the head “ St. Paul's, 
Cathedral of,” ia one dated the 3rd of December, 
1580, from the tant Canes 
Council, reporting the 6 taken by com- 
mitt appointed to conaldor what should be 
done in the matter of g the steeple of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, and requesting the advice 
of her Majesty and the Council as to the form 
of the building, the manner of proceeding, and 
the amount necessary to be collected for carry- 
ing out the work. On the 4th of June, 1561, 4 
terrific storm burst over London. The church 
of St. Martin, Ludgate - hill, was struck by 
lightning, and so also was the steeple of the 
cathedral, which, being of wood, covered with 
lead, caught fire and was burned down, the 
débris causing great damage tothe church. The 
steeple was never rebuilt, but steps were taken 
to repair the roofs, The Queen gave a thousand 
marks, also « thousand loads of timber, and in 
addition about 7,0001. was raised among the 
clergy, citizens, &c. Six citizens and two petty 
canons were the committee appointed to oversee 
the works. It is evident that the restoration 


James I. had his attention called to the ruinous 
condition of the edifice, and on Sunday, the 
26th of March, 1620, he rode on horseback, 
attended by the nobility, and was met by the 
Lord Mayor and civic authorities, to hear a ser- 
mon at St. Paul’s Cross, and afterwards to con- 
sult as to how the repairs could be effected. The 
result was that a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to consider what measures should be 
taken towards restoring the church, removing 
the houses built too close to it, and in what way 
the necessary funds should be raised. The Lord 
Mayor of London was the first person named in 
the Commission. Inigo Jones was the architect. 
The raising of the fund would appear to have 
been a difficult task, nothing was done for eight 
ears, Charles I. issued another Commission, 
dated April 10th, 1631, and the Chamberlain 
was appointed treasurer. Among the contri- 
bators, Sir Paul Pindar, the wealthy merchant 
of Bishopsgate, is mentioned; the total sum 
contributed by him amounted to about 10,0001, 
Charles II. issued a Commission for the repairs 
of the church, soon after his restoration, April 
18th, 1663, and gave 1,0001. towards the fands, 
Sir Christopher Wren was appointed architect, 
and one of the Commissioners. Wren presented 
his report for repairing the cathedral, May Ist, 
1666, which was agreed to on Monday, August 
27th, 1666, but on Sunday, September 2nd, the 
Great Fire broke out, which destroyed the 
cathedral, and put an end to all plans for its 
restoration. See Stow’s “Survey of London”; 
Dean Milman’s “Annals of St. Pau’s”; Long- 
man’s “ History of St. Paul's.” 

The Corporation are entitled to thanks for 
making known the contents of “The Remem. 
brancia.” 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
AT WELLS. 


By an odd slip on the printer’s part last 
week, in the notice on page 921, the “ dreamy” 
hours in the quiet days became “ o* te 
the surprise of everybody. Vocabularies might 
have been searched in vain for a more i 

priate adjective to apply to the hours and on 
which have glided along with unhurrying and 
unlingering pace, and filled with sunny memo. 
ries the week of excursion in the north of the 
centre of Somerset. The Association has 
always, since Mr. 8 showed the way, 
leaned towards & -working week, with 
plenty of critical notice of changes in architec- 
tural style,—with little divergence into general 
archwology, but with plenty of use of sketching- 
stools, two-foot rules, and ladders. The amount 
of record, shown as of old on the last night of the 
week, seemed somewhat startling, and might 
well have taken away a little of the breath of 
=" oe beg Some of the tendencies 

we are living through are 

never by any other index so pare? aga 
the preferences of a set of young architects 
left to act for themselves. It has now become 
necessary, in constructing programmes, not only 
to look out for piéces de résistance in the shape 
of fine and notable churches; there must also 
be & fair show of civic and domestic buildings, 





which is probably the one referred to in the 


not tobe kept in the background, and come 


was but imperfectly done, for in 1620, King | by 


by stealth, bat to be songht out eagerly, 
it may be, when @ choice must 
to remark that a 
restoration has 
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their parts, their dates, and their fittings,—is 
very hard writing, and still harder reading, it 
may conduce to the comfort of the gentle 


history and the noteworthy features plainly 
before the members. 

It would be unfair to say that the builders of 
the centaries before the fourteenth gre prac- 
tically unrepresented in the “ district,” —a 

hrase which is sometimes hazarded, and might 
bbe eckalibeeed Ghenlnhs alates, 146 was intended 
very seriously. In mere quantity of work now 
remaining to us, the fourteenth and later cen- 
turies come off better than al! those before, and 
the work of the first half of the twelfth century 
is certainly almost unrepresented, But in the 
list of one cathedral, one abbey church, and a 
little over twenty parish churches, visited, a 
sequence of good work could be made from the 
latter half of the twelfth century up to the 
present time without any considerable gaps. 
The Transition, for instance, needs no better 
illustrations than the west part of Glastonbury, 
and the nave of Pilton on a less stately scale. 


For the Early English period there is the great 
narthex, and a good deal of the Abbey Church 


of Glastonbury, and the remarkable work at 
Wells. The existence, in these great churches 


almost every date would, however, naturally 
lead to their playing too large a part in anything 
resembling a complete list. The point may for 
that reason be passed by without detailed proof, 
as far as concerns the latter half of the thirteenth 
and the part of the fourteenth century. 
The fon to site, which gives such con- 
stant charm, is peculiarly a of these 
more or jess hilly districts. Crosscombe, for 
instance, stands on a hillside, and a flight of 
broad steps is needed to lead from road to 
churchyard,—a pretty picture, flanked, as the 
ee ee 
background formed of similar little buildings on 
the upper slopes of the hill. Axbridge, too,— 
a tiny town nestled under 8 lve Hill, 
towards the western end of the 
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first half of the seventeenth century, with this 
kind of merit, is much too rare, and in its 
original position gives the flavour of genuine 
antiquity in a way which no modern woodwork, 
albeit of the best Medizval type 


and supposed incongruity of style, now live a 
threatened life. - * 

Although cruciform parish churches, with 
towers over the crossings, are to be met with ;— 
Ditcheat, Axbridge, and Doulting,— an oc- 
tagonal tower, — being sufficiently character- 
istic exumples; yet western towers have 
naturally the preference among these later 
churches, — frequently opening into the 
churches with grand arches, and in many 
instances vaulted with ably-treated fan-vault- 
ing, butting against bold ribs round central 
rings. These towers are so well known; their 


seized the imagination of the dwellers in other 
districts so strongly, that “the late towers of 
Somerset’’ serve not unfrequently as a modest 


‘summary of the buildings to which they belong. 


Shepton-Mallet, Bruton, West Cranmore, ard 
Cheddar may be grouped together as specimens 
of the same idea, worked out with differences 
of expression, due to varying dimension and 
differenced details. Four, principal stages,— 
three only at West Cranmore,—the upper wit 

a triple division, a west door, and a large west 
window in the lower stage, buttresses at the 
angles, terminated at the bottom of the upper 
stage with disengaged pinnacles, and angle 
pinnacles carried upon their upper would 
sufficiently describe their general features. 
North-east turrets, carried as high as the 
parapets, or above them, occur in these as well 
as in the churches of a simpler form, more 
common elsewhere, of which Rodney Stoke is 
@ fair example. The tower at Axbridge, with 
differences due to its standing on the crossing, 
would group with Shepton-Mallet. The staging 
of the buttresses, ¢.g., at Bruton, is well done, 
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great parapets of open-work 
the others merely in outline,—not 

in that ; their height and the piercing are 
to themselves. The immense open angle 
pierced spires above them at 


history of change and improvement to the 
towers of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries ; 
but a contented acceptance of Taunton as such 
a first example is probably about as much 
wrong in point of date as it is in perception of 
the essential features of the desi 
Evercreech, perhaps the most perfect of the 
whole of the towers,—a very exquisite object as 
seen under the lighting of a westering sun,— 
differs a good deal in form from Shepton an 
its congeners. Very broad masses of buttress 
lead up to grouped masses of finial and pinnacle, 
arranged with admirable art. Embattled pura- 
pets, broken in upon by smaller centre pinnacles, 
crown the sides. The tower is occupied for 
near upon half its height by windows, two on 
each face, divided into three heights, the lower 
divisions solid, the upper divisions filled in with 
stonework pieced in patterns. A broad division 
with only small openings comes next, giving, by 
its plainness, great value to the rest; and the 
lower stage has on the west the common arrange- 
ment of doorway and great window. St. Cuth- 
bert’s, at Wells, is an example of a more solid 
treatment, not unlike in arrangement, but 
severe dignity has been aimed at, and it would 
therefore miss its intention sadly if any one was 
led to look for the grace which been infused 
into the tout ensemble and into detail at 
Evercreech. At St. Cuthbert’s the expression 
of force is well sustained. The buttresses, one 
on each face at each angle, have strong projec- 
tion, and are carried up with plain faces and 
only three set-offs, from the ground till the 
springings of the enormous windows are reached. 
The deep recesses of these windows and their 
rigid treatment are in good keeping. Perhaps it 
might be hinted by a stranger, who did not 
know that he risked his personal safety by 
mentioning to the good people of Wells anything 
to the prejudice of their well-reyerenced tower, 
that the parapets might be the better for some 
additional height and a little more boldness, and 
that the solid building up of the windows with 
plain squared ashlar can hardly have been the 
first intention of the designers. This ashlar is 
now being renewed, and it may represent the 
filling-in which was there from the first. It is 
not necessary, however, to believe that the 
designer fell in any way behind the directors of 
the works at Braton, Evercreech, and at the little 
church of Pylle, where the tower-lights are filled 
with very nicely designed pierced slabs. The 
infrequency of spires on towers (except those of 
modern churches which seem rather to affect 
them) might serve as a text for a longish dis- 
course. The Perpendicular spire of Crosscombe, 
@ pleasingly-managed spire, with rolls at the 
angles, and panelling at about mid-height, but 
without spirelights, shows that there was no 
universal vow against them. Doulting, a not 
very happy example of a rather short octagon 
upon an octagon tower over the crossing, was, 
enough, visited in succession to Cross- 
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—certainly not in the notes in this number. 
They may appropriately be noticed with the 
other woodwork, the wooden pulpits and the 
stone ones, the parcloses, seats, tables and chests, 
the fonts, the tombs, ironwork, and other minor 
details which still exist to give interest to these 
quiet little towns and villages. The great barns 
——four very fine stone barns were inspected— 
and the domestic buildings would deserve a little 
treatise, not that there are as many of them, after 
all, as the heart would desire. Let it sn‘fice for 
the present moment to mention that the excur- 
sion was brought to an end in due form on 
Saturday, and that the company, brought to- 
gether from every part of England, and largely 
reinforced from Ireland, dispersed itself to the 
four winds very speedily thereafter, well satisfied 
with the county of Somerset, with its old build- 
ings, with the mingling of grand and pleasant 
scenery, with the well-intentioned people, and 
with the obliging ways and the capacity of Mr. 
F. C. George, the worthy host of the model 
head-quarters,—the Swan Hotel at Wells. 








TRAVELLING BACKWARDS. 


Tr seems as if the external mountains had 
lost some of their charm; for a Swiss caterer 
has been compelled to devise a new expedient to 
attract the foreign tourist. We doubt whether 
this effort was necessary. So far, the season 
has been a bad one in Switzerland ; the weather 
at home has not been suggestive of foreign 
travel, and the state of business generally has 
enforced the necessity of economy in the matter 
of holidays. If foreign hotel-keepers find that 
the times are not prosperous, this is due to 
other causes than the want of new attrac- 
tions. Nevertheless, the new tavern which 
will constitute this year’s sensation at Zurich 
is still worth notice. It is formed in a sub- 
terraneous passage where the visitor is called 
upon to forget modern civilisation, and plunge 
suddenly into the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
By this transition he is promised the advantage 
of contemplating some of the artistic merits 
which distinguished that epoch. The walls of 
this grotto are ornamented with numerous 
antique inscriptions; and at the far end, rising 
majestically in the shade, may be distinguished 
huge casks of wine painted in various colours. 
On the tables there are bread, pipes, and tobacco, 
which the public may consume ad libitum. At 
first it was thought that tobacco was a little 
too modern; but the practical conviction that 
it was impossible to do without it carried the 
day, and tobacco is admitted. On the other 
hand, the far more modern invention of matches 
was energetically repudiated, and persons who 
want a light must avail themselves of the flints 
and touchwood placed at their disposal. Of 
course, there are no such things as bottles or 
glasses, but there is a plentiful supply of quaint 
jugs, horns, and goblets. The waitresses are 
dressed as chitelaines of the Middle Ages; the 
seats are of carved wood, carefully collected for 
this purpose, and dating for the most part from 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries (?). 
From all that we have heard, the illusion is well 
kept up; and this is farther increased by the 
exclusion of newspapers, and the substitution 
in their stead of old chronicles published ia the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 








Public Mortuaries for London.—lIn the 
Consistory Court, on the 11th inst., Dr. Tris- 
tram, the Chancellor of the Diocese of London, 
gave judgment in the case of the application on 
the part of the Rector of St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, and Mr. Hugh H. Seymour and the 
Duke of Westminster, the churchwardens, for a 
faculty to authorise the erection of a parochial 
mortuary, with a post-mortem room attached, on 
the old burial-ground between Mount-street and 
South-street. The application was opposed by 


ty | Mr. Hall, the lessee and occupier of a house in 
y | Mount-street abutting on the burial-ground, and 


other lessees in the neighbourhood, and also by 
Lord George Paget, the lessee and occupier of 
a house in Farm-street. One ground of oppo- 
sition was that the site was unsuitable and 
inconvenient, and that the erection of a mortuary 
would be injurious to the health of the neigh- 
bourhood, as well as detrimental to the adjoin- 
ing property. The learned chancellor decreed a 
faculty, subject to the observance of certain 
sani precautions. The case of St. Matthew’s, 
Bethnal-green, which was before the court some 


«months back, was also concluded, and a mortuary 


ordered to be made in the old burial-ground. 
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THE YARMOUTH MEETING 
OF THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION.* 

Leavixe Filby, the excursionists had a 
pleasant drive io Lathes, where the Abbot of 
St. Benet’s formerly had a palace. This build- 
ing was nearly destroyed by fire in 1611, and 
the remains were subsequently appropriated for 
use as a farm-house. What was once the 
chapel of the palace may yet be found in 
a granary on the premises. The church much 
needs restoration. In the chancel is @ screen, 
having the figures of twelve saints painted on 
the lower panels; the font, a very old one, 
bears the symbols of the Evangelists ; and on 
the walls are brasses and tablets to the members 
of several families. Mr. Loftus Brock pointed 
to and explained the principal features of this 
building, which he regarded as encyclopedic, 
their variety being so great, showing such 
numerous alterations, removals, and additions. 

The site of the once great Abbey of St. 
Benet, at Holm, situate in the parish of Horn- 
ing, was the next resting-place. The ruins and 
the history of this abbey furnished abundance 
of material for comment and reflection. The 
Rev. W. White published, some years ago, in a 
history of Norfolk, a very complete description 
of this establishment. 

In the evening a meeting was held in the 
Town-hall, the Mayor in the chair, to hear 
papers read by Mr. Thomas Morgan, on “ East 
Anglian History in Saxon Times”; by Mr. 
Lambert, on “Maces”; and by Mr. H. W. 
Henfrey, “ On the Ancient Coinage of Norfolk.” 

On Wednesday, the 13th, the members c: 
the Yare, and, entering Suffolk, proceeded to 
inspect the Roman camp at Burgh Castle, which 
was described by Dr. Raven. There could be 
no doubt, he said, that Burgh Castle was the 
ancient Roman fortress of Garianonum. Sir 
Henry Spelman, it was true, identified Gariano- 
nom with Caister; but comparing what was not 
to be seen at Caister with what was to be seen 
at Burgh, the balance of evidence was against 
the conclusion of Sir H. Spelman. The masonry 
at Burgh Dr. Raven believed to be all of one 
period. The towers and the upper part of the 
walls were of a censiderably later date than 
the rest of the work, as was clearly shown 
where there have been settlements. Mr. Harrod, 
who made excavations under the direction of 
the late Sir John Boileau, was of opinion that 
a British earthwork was utilised by the Romans, 
because the soil within the walls is very much 
higher than that outside. Dr. Raven thought 
that the members of the Association would, 
without mach hesitation, pronounce it to have 
been a four-walled or square camp, though 
there was no wall remaining on the western side 
next the river. 

Mr. Loftus Brock made some remarks on 
the architectural features of the wall of the 
camp. Its masonry was like that of a wall 
in Camomile-street, Bishopsgate, which he had 
maintained to be part of the wall enclosing 
ancient Londinium. The work in the walls was 
of two periods. The mortar of the lower part 
was made up with pounded brick; the mortar 
of the upper part of the wall had not this ingre- 
dient. The bastions, like those in London, had 
been built against the wall-buttresses, and not 
bonded with it. In the facing of the wall, how- 
ever, the whole of the mortar contained 
pounded brick. 

Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., remarked that 
these Roman camps were made upon mechanical 
principles. Polybius and others each described 
a particular kind of camp as made in their 
times. The early camps were nearly square, 
like those of Pevensey and Porchester. Other 
camps were in the proportion of 600 ft. by 
400 ft. 

Dr. Raven stated that the measurement of 
this camp would show that it belonged to the 
latter class. 

The excursionists next proceeded to inspect 
the slight remains of St. Olave’s Priory, which 
mainly ¢onsist of a vaulted crypt, now occupied 
as a labourers’ dwelling. Mr. Loftus Brock 
gave a description of the priory, which was 
founded by Roger Fitzosbert in the reign of 
Henry III. An account of it and its priors is 
given by Dugdale. Other documents than those 
cited by that writer referring to this religious 
house have been recently discovered at Cam- 
bridge. This priory had but five or six monks, 
and it was amongst the first that were dissolved. 


* Bee p. 917, ante. 





The crypt, all but perfect, was divided by a 
central row of polished marble shafts, and was 
vaulted with brickwork,—another illustration 
of the use of brick at an early period. It was 
the monks’ day-room, or fratry, a3 it was called 
in old documents. The upper story was 
evidently reached by two staircases. This 
raised a difficulty. Usually the dormitory was 
over the fratry. But one of the staircases 
seemed to have led to the church and 
the other to the refectory. The view that the 
church adjoined the wall beyond the garden, 
which in that case would have been the clois- 
tered court, was supported by the fact that 
bones had been dug up behind it. Behind the 
crypt-cottage is an old barn, which twenty-five 
years ago had a carved roof and a few Gothic 
windows, now bricked up, called in tradition 
“the guests’ room.” This was undoubtedly the 
strangers’ hall. 

Fritton church, the next halting-place, was 
also described by Mr. Brock. The church, 
which has a round tower, is dedicated to St. 
Edmund. Sir John de Mautby in 1375 requested 
that his body should be buried in this church of 
St. Edmund, before the altar of St. Mary. The 
peculiarity of the church is in the manner in 
which it was enlarged about 1350. The charch 
consists of a small nave and a chancel, which is 
lower than the nave, and a sacrarium, which is 
a step lower still. The little apse has three small 
Norman windows with zigzag mouldings, and 
one surrounded with remains of coloured decora- 
tion. This is not the only bit of mural colouring 
in the church. On the wall opposite the south 
door is s fresco of St. Christopher bearing the 
infant Saviour. This representation of St. 
Christopher is more common in churches in 
Norfolk and Suffolk than in any other part of 
England. Chancel, north wall, and tower are 
Norman, but the south wall was built in 1350, 
when the church was enlarged on that side only. 
The consequence of this method of enlargement 
has been to leave the north side of the chancel 
in line with the north wall, while the south side 
is several feet from the south wall. Much of the 
material of the old south wall had been used in 
making that erected in ite stead. A good 
example of the Jacobean communion-tables, 
which Macaulay says were “ irreverently termed 
oyster-boards by the Papists,” is a feature in 
the church which marks another phase of eccle- 
siastical history. 

After leaving the church the members and 
friends were entertained at luncheon by Mr. and 
Mrs. H. E. Buxton. 

Herringfleet Church, which was next visited, 
also has a round tower. The church is dedicated 
to St. Margaret, and belonged to the Priory of 
St. Olave. Mr. Loftus Brock was unable to say 
that the round tower of this church was of 
Saxon date. But the east window of the tower 
was unquestionably Saxon, though whether it 
was taken from some older Saxon tower, or was 
made by Norman masons acquainted with Saxon 
work, is uncertain. The three other windows 
of the tower have architectural features common 
to the Norman and Saxon styles. In fact, 
nearly the whole church is of the Norman 
period. But the great feature of interest in the 
church is the patchwork of painted glass in the 
east window, brought piece by piece from time 
to time from the abbey of St. Edmund, at Bury. 
A great portion of the glass is, according to 
Mr. Brock, Flemish. 

After glancing at Somerleyton Church, the 
party proceeded on to Lowestoft, and visited 
the parish church, of which a detailed descrip- 
tion was given in a paper by Mr. J. L. Clemence. 
The church consists of a tower, nave, north and 
south aisles, chancel, south porch with parvise, 
and a crypt under the chancel. The oldest part 
of the church is the tower, which has no higher 
antiquity than the reign of Edward II. The 
lower part of the tower, jadging from the mould. 
ings, was built between 1307 and 1380. It was 
probably built to a more ancient structure, con- 
siderably smaller than the present edifice, 
referred to by a charter of Henry I. In 1870, 
Mr. Clemence, while removing old pews and 
walls, came upon the foundations of the original 
church, which extended no farther than the 
third bay of the present church. The origina] 
church apparently had no aisles. It was 54 ft. 
long and 18 ft. wide, and its height was shown 
on the east face of the tower. The architect 
of the present church evidently desired to per- 
petuate the size of the old one, for on the 
second buttress from the porch he placed a rose, 





and the clearstory windows up to that point he 
made with two lights, while eastward had 
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three. within the church, at the third 
pillar of north arcade, is ‘a pedestal, which 
at one time supported an image. The nave, 
aisles, chancel, and porch are of the time of 
Edward V. (1483), when the tower was 

and the wooden covered 


w for many years, became vicar in 
1478. The |length of the nave and chancel is 
157 ft. The toweris 70 ft., and the spire 50 ft. 


of good character. The entrance has some 
excellent groined work. The only 

monument is that of Bishop Scrope, sometime 
bishop of Dromore, who died here in 1491, and 
was buried in the chancel. 

On their way back to Yarmouth the excur. 
sionists made a short stay at Corton House, 
where they were entertained by Mr. J. J.Colman, 
M.P. In the evening there was a meeting in 
the Town-hall, Yarmouth, when 
papers were read by Mr. Charles H. Compton, 
on “ The Saxon Shore in Britain,” and Mr. Henry 
Prigg, “On some recent Finds of Coins in 
Norfolk and Suffolk.” 

On Thursday, the 14th, the excursionists pene. 
trated the heart of Suffolk. Leaving Yarmouth 


| 


number of the party 
Mr. R. M. Phipson, architect (Norwich), who is 
restoring the church, contributed an i 

paper, in the course of which he said that the 


Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, obtained a licence to 
crenellate in 1384. This was, doubtless, soon after 
the house was built. The enclosure contained 
not quite an acre and a half of land. The en- 
trance gateway is in the centre of the south 
side. At its four angles are octagon and semi- 
octagon turrets. In the north-west turret is a 
fairly spacious staircase, and in the other turrets 
small circular stone staircases, commencing 
from the first floor, and leading to the flat roof. 
These recesses were doubtless used as ante- 
rooms to the large central chamber, or “ guard- 
room” as it was called, over the archway. The 
interior of the gatehouse is somewhat mutilated ; 
but this Vandalism cannot be laid at the door of 
the president of the Association (Lord Waveney), 
as it was done before he was the owner. The 
entrance had a portcallis, but not a drawbridge. 
The living-rooms extended right and left, but 
with the exception of a “eat holes for eee 
and openings for no traces 

exist. P This fine pe pm Pane was altered 
by the Catelyns soon after they became pos- 
sessed of it. They erected the buildi with 
the fine brick chimneys and shafts, on the west. 
The present church at Wingfield was built partly 
in the fourteenth century and partly in the 
fifteenth. Sir John Wingfield left money in 


to another. The tracery in the north chapel or 
vestry and the doors and arches of the 
nave are Decorated, while the arches and pi 
of the chancel, as well as the east window, have 
a Perpendicular character. The chancel is 
spacious, and has seven clearstory windows,— 
an unusual nomber for a Suffolk church, The 
east window of five lights still retains some 
its early glass, consisting of the arms of the 
De la Poles, Staffords, and others. The roof is 
entirely modern, and so also are the stone cor- 
beis from which the principals spring. The 
stalls and screen, of Perpendicular work, remain 
in the chancel. The misereres 
foliage underneath, varying a in design. 
The Perpendicular screen in 

has been sadly mutilated, but the bottom panels 
remain, and vestiges of the figures of SS. Peter 
and Paul are visible. The roof consists of three 
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said to be the finest of the kind existing. 
Another monument is to Jobn de la Pole, who 
married Elizabeth Plantagenet. 

On leaving Wingfield, the party made for the 
**Old Minster,” at South Elmham. The square 
enclosure in which the ruins are situate, Lord 
bry said, has all the peculiarities of a 

man camp, is in @ ition dominating the 
glen below, soe cathe cominaheatads with 
other similar stations. Of the minster the 
chancel can only be traced, the walls do not 
remain, but those of the nave are still standing. 
A semicircular apse, a galilee, very uncommon 
in small churches in England, other inte- 
resting remains, were shown. Both the mate- 
rials used and the mode of construction point 
to a very early period as the date of erection. 
Lord Waveney directed attention to certain 
things which led him to believe the church was 
never completed. Probably it was begnn 
earlier than the Norman conquest, and that 
when that supervened, the work was stopped 
and the design forgotten. Of documentary 
evidence, all that is available is in some old 
court records, which refers to the minster-yard. 
The proximity of the of South Eimham, 
situate on the road to the shrine at Walsingham, 
and the patronage given it by the Normans, 
who made it a favourite place, were mentioned. 

Mr. Loftus Brock said he felt certain the 
church was Saxon work. It contained nothing 
which was Norman, it had all the signs of the 
very earliest churches, particularly those of 
the east rather than the west; and it was a 
favourite theory of his that the Christian church 
of England was based upon the Greek church, 
not the Latin, as some people supposed. The 
building he regarded as a most interesting one, 
worthy the most attentive consideration of 
archzxologists. 

The party then proceeded to Bungay, vid 
Flixton. It was a part of the programme 
Flixton Hall should be visited; but as the day 
was far advanced the greater number of the 
members had to forego this pleasure. It was 
past five when Bungay was reached, and as the 
special train ¢ for the occasion was 

to start at 5°10 there was no time to 
visit either the church or the castle. 

At an evening meeting in the Town-hall, Yar- 
mouth, Mr. Loftus Brock read a paper on the 
Round Towers of Norfolk and Suffolk, the origin 
of which has been connected with many strange 
and delusive theories. The dates of the towers, 
he said, were from 1100 to 1150, and with very 
few exceptions these peculiar parts of churches 
belong to the two counties mentioned, Norfolk, 
however, having many more than Soffolk. The 
evidence was that these towers were Saxon in 
their construction, and that the earliest known 
in East Anglia were of Saxon date. The fact 
was also pointed out that similar circular 
towers were found on that part of the con- 
tinent opposite. Only fourteen or fifteen such 
towers were known to stand elsewhere in 
England. The fact that such had been found in 
other districts was evidence that the form was 
well known by the people and could have been 
adopted by them if they had chosen. In Sussex, 
for instance, there was a great deal of flint stone, 
which, following the example set in Norfolk and 
Saffolk, might have been used, and thus saved 
the pre of quoins. 

The Vicar (Rev. G. Venables) wished to learn 
something with reference to the round towers of 
Ireland, which were said to be of a date anterior 
to those Mr. Brock had described, and by some 
were thought to be connected with sun or Baal 
worship. 

Mr. Picton said the last-named theory had 
been exploded. The towers being all near the 
coast, it was though the inhabitants used them 
for — —_— nin raids — 

uently y rovers pirates. 
Bhenish towers were not regarded as coeval 
with the Saxon. 

Dr. Raven concluded the business of the 
meeting with interesting particulars relative to 
Bungay Church, a visit to which had been pro- 

, bat was necessarily deferred. 

On Friday, the 15th, the members proceeded 
by rail to Darsham, where the church was 
visited. The Rev. Mr. Thorpe, vicar of Darsham, 
read some notes, for which he was indebted to 
the late Mr. Hakewiil. 

The party next proceeded to Dunwich, the 
site of the Roman station Sitomagus. Nume- 
rous fragments of Roman tiles are to be seen in 
the ruins of the few remaining edifices that 
existed in Dunwich in Medieval times. A 
very ancient road leads from Dunwich to Bary, 


and another to Norwich. In Saxon times 


which has a hallowed memory ; for upon the 
shores of Dunmoc, about 630, landed the Bur- 
gundian monk Felix, who became the first 
Bishop of East Anglia, and had his see at Dunmoc. 
In 673 another see was founded at North 
Elmham ; but during the incursion of the Danes 
they were amalgamated, and during the Norman 
period the see was transferred first to Thetford 
and shortly afterwards to Norwich. Dunwich 
in its palmy days had six churches, and also 
convents, hospitals, and other public buildings. 
On the east side of the tower of the desolated 
church of All Saints, which stands within a few 
yards of the cliff, Mr. Loftus Brock pointed out 
a characteristic Saxon window, arched with 
Roman bricks. He is of opinion that the base and 
inner part of the tower are Saxon. There are 
several interesting remains of the Norman 
period. The most notable is a fragment of the 
Chapel of St. James’s Hospital for lepers. 
This consists of a chancel and semicircular 
apse, which had a fine arcade. Several arches 
remain almost intact, while portions of others 
at the end of the ruin show that the arcade was 
continued beyond the apse. The Grey Friars’ 
Monastery, standing amid a corn-field, which is 
encircled by the old monastery walls, evidently 
built of the materials of some more ancient 
structure, is another interesting relic of Medi- 
eval times. This monastery was founded by 
Richard Fitz Jobn, in the reign of Henry III. At 
the time when these monastic establishments 
and churches were in their glory and splendour, 
they were surrounded by a large and 
enterprising community. Dunwich had a har- 
bour which made it « shipping port of some 
importance. Henry III. called upon the ship- 
men of Dunwich to furnish him with forty vessels 
for his service. A reference to Dunwich in the 


that | Harleian MSS. in the British Museum (read to 


the members of the Association by Mr. Thomas 
Morgan) shows that the place was, in these 
days, strongly defended. The MSS. say that 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, who took the part of 
Prince Henry against his father, Henry I1., came 
“to the said towne of Dunwich to have taken it 
against the king. Bat when he came heere 
and beheld the strength thereof, it was 
terror and feare unto him to behold it, and 
soe retyred, both he and his people.” A 
plan of Dunwich made in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and in the jon of Mr. St. John 
Barne (kindly exhibited to the members at his 
house, where they were hospitably received), 
shows what Duuwich was even in those days. 
A river ran for a long distance almost parallel 
with the coast, and wound more inland just to 
the north of Dunwich. On this plan, the monas- 
tery of the Grey Friars of the Church of All 
Saints, now near the cliff, are shown as being a 
long way from the sea, between which and them 
are marked various streets and public buildings. 
All these latter are gone, with mavy and many 
a rood of ground. In the time of Kdward IIL., 
when the port was made useless, 400 houses 
were swept into the sea. Between 1535 and 
1600 four churches disappeared. In 1677 the 


Market Place went. In 1702 St. Peter’s Church | next week 


was undermined and fell. Dunwich has now 
about twenty houses and 200 inhabitants. It 
sent two members to Parliament from the days 
of Edward I. to 1832. Many of the above facts 
were stated to the members by Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, of Norwich, who was called upon to 
perform that duty in the absence of Mr. 
Fisher, who was to have read a paper on the 
subject. 

The party afterwards visited Blythburgh and 
inspected the church. The parish presents 
another instance, so commun in the Eastern 
counties. of a thinly-populated parish possessing 
@ grand church. Blythburgh has interesting 
associations, some of which were treated of by 
Dr. Raven in a very pleasant paper. Though 
ene oe see De See ea 
slender traces of its ancient importance, thi 
village possesses Roman remains of more than 


dating from about 1430, and hus chancel and nave 
under the same roof, aad north and south aisles. 
The roof, though of a late and depressed 
character, is richly ornamented with 
bosses, and the sacred 
several times on every timber. This church, 


il 





which had two chapels, each with its altar, 


Sitomagus became known as Dunmoc, a name | Ref: 





must have had a gorgeous interior in pre- 
ormation times, and even later; for when 
Will Dowsing made his visitation he ordered 
twenty cherubims to be broken down in the 
church and chancel, and 200 pictures to be re- 
moved. Part of the original screen, which has 
some beautifully-carved of the Evange- 
liste in high relief, however, escaped destruction. 
There are some carved figures as finials on the 
seats on the north side. The seven deadly sins 
appear to have been represented in these figures. 
The corpulent figure of a monk evidently signifies 
gluttony. Other figures represent the husband- 
men engaged in sowing and in taking up a sheaf. 
“ Jack o’ th’ clock,” who anciently struck the 
hours, has long been deposed from office, and 
stands in the tower. The chief external 
features of the church are the clearstory, con- 
taining eighteen windows on each side, an open 
parapet of quatrefoils, a tower of two stories, 
and a fiyiog buttress against the north door. 
At Sonthwold, whieh was next visited, a 
detailed description of the church was given by 
Mr. RB. M. Phipson, F.S.A. Originally there 
was only a chapel to Wangford here. The 
Abbot of Bury built a small church here in 
1202. That church was destroyed by fire late 
in the fifteenth century. The present fabric 
was built in the reign of Henry VIII. The 
church is divided into eighteen bays, six of 
which form the chancel, from the 
nave by a rood-screen. The tower is 100 ft. 
high. A sanctus bell-cot marks the junction of 
chancel and nave. In the chancel are remnants 
of mutilated stalls and seats. The chancel- 
screen and two side screens, which enclose north 
and south chapels, are amongst the richest ex- 
amples of the kind. For the elaborate nature 
and extent of the ornamentation the rood-screen 
has hardly an equal. The old chancel-roof was 
richly decorated. Mr. Phipson was compelled 
to remove it when restoring the church, because 
of the rottenness of the wood; but he has 
replaced it by one in which the old design is 


At Yarmouth in the evening, a sectional meet- 
ing was held to hear a paper by Mr.C. Tenniswood 
on “ The Ancient Chartersof Great Yarmouth,” 
followed by a description by Mr. Prigg of bronze 
implements found in Norfolk and Suffolk. 

Saturday was spent in Yarmouth and its 
immediate neighbourhood. The far - famed 
church of 8t. Nicholas was described to the 
visitors by Archdeacon Nevill and Mr. Loftus 
Brock. ‘he Rows and the Tolhouse were after- 
wards inspected, and in the afternoon the party 
proceeded to Gorleston Church and the remains 
of the Priory. After being entertained at 
Ferryside, Southtown, the residence of the 
Mayor, the members dispersed, until the even- 
iog, when, ata meeting held in the Town-hall, 
Mr. W. de Gray Birch gave a very interesting 
account of the ancient charters and seals of the 
cor jon. 

On Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday the 
Congress took op ite quarters in Norwich. Of 
its doings there, as well as of some of its 
already-mentioned proceedings at Yarmouth 
during Saturday, we shall have more to say 











NATIONAL WATER SUPPLY EXHIBITION 
AT ALEXANDRA PALACE. 


Tuis exhibition, which in extent is at present 
@ small affair in proportion to its title, was 
formally opened on the 14th inst. by the Lord 
Mayor, in the presence of Mr. Edwin Chadwick, 
C.B., and other well-known sanitary reformers. 
Making due allowance for the fact that the 
exhibition includes within its scope a great deal 
of detail which cannot be objectively illustrated 
in the form of tangible “exhibits,” we are 
bound to say that it is at present very frag- 
mentary and incomplete. The exhibition is, 
however, intended to be permanent, and its 
promoters declare their intention of making it 
more complete as time goes on. The avowed 
object of the exhibition is to popularise informa- 
tion as to water-supply,—its sources, methods 
of obtaining or “ winning” it, impounding it, 
purifying it, and conducting it to the places 
where it is to be consumed; its chemistry, as 
affecting culinary and dietetic purposes and the 
industrial arts, and also as bearing on its action 
on the pipes which convey it and the vessels in 
which it is stored; and its possible sources of 
contamination. This is a wide and an important 
programme, and its fulfilment carnot but con- 
duce greatly to the public welfare, for a popular 





acfuaintance with the possibilities of water- 
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supply, as with those of other branches of 

sanitary science, will tend, at any rate, to keep 
ions, local boards, and sanitary autho- 

rities up to the performance of their duty. 

The exhibition on Muswell Hill includes two 
or three glass cases full of Blue Books on water 
supply, rainfall, river pollution, and cognate 
questions, each volume being in itself a mine of 
facts sufficient to satiate even a Gradgrind. It 
isto be presumed that these volumes will be 
accessible to those of the visitors who may wish 
to consult them, although, perhaps, few who 
are not specialists would be able to thread their 
way through such an amazing labyrinth of facts 
and figures. What seems to be required (as 
has been before urged in the Builder) is that 
the details and statistics contained in so many 
separate Blue Books and reports, and in the 
archives of Governmental departments and 
scientific societies, should be systematica!ly col- 
lated and rendered readily accessible to all who 
may wish to consult them. 

The exhibition also includes a number of 
maps and diagrams, showing water-shed areas 
and gathering-grounds, together with plans and 
sections of waterworks executed, or proposed to 
be executed, by Mr. Robert Rawlinson and other 
well-known engineers. 

The mechanical exhibits include those of 
Messrs. Le Grand & Snutcliff, who show their 
well-known Abyssinian tube - wells; of the 
Diamond Rock Boring Company, who exhibit 
diamond-toothed drill-heads, and a number of 
cores of various diameters and strata; of 
Messrs. Thomas Docwra & Son, whose display 
includes two large drill-heads, 20} in. and 23 in. 
in diameter, with the diamonds set on Gulland’s 
patent principle; and of Messrs, John Warner 
& Son, who have a large show of pumps, 
turbines, and other appliances, including some 
for preventing waste of water in closets and 
lavatories. Water-waste prevention is also the 
object aimed at in Messrs. John Carter & Co.’s 
patent closed cistern. The subject of water 
purification is illustrated on a small scale by the 
filters for domestic purposes, exhibited by the 
Silicated Carbon Company, Mr. J. F. Clarke, 
Mr. Bischof, and the Boston Filter Company. 

What may be called the archzological aspect 
of the subject is at present very meagrely illus- 
trated. Messrs. Warner & Sonshow avery interest- 
ing old print, ‘“‘ Veue de la Machine de Marly,” 
and in one of the glass cases is a black-letter 
book apparently treating of the conservancy of 
the Thames (the title-page was not exhibited, 
and in this as in some other instances a legible 
explanatory label would be of advantage). The 
only other exhibit of an archzological character 
which we noticed was a specimen of water- 
main formerly used (at what period the label 
did not state) in Colchester. This specimen 
is composed of a material resembling burnt fire- 
clay in appearance, about 1 in. thick all round, 
and with an internal diameter of 3} in. or 4 in. 
The exterior of this pipe is covered with thin 
sheet iron, now very much worn with rust. No 
information was given as to the amount of 
pressure such pipes would bear, or as to their 
duration. 

Incomplete as the exhibition confessedly is, 
we have said enough to show that it is one of 
much value, and, regarding it as the nuclens 
of a much more complete and representative 
collection, we shall watch its progress with 
interest. 





THE MANUFACTURE OF PORTLAND 
CEMENT. 


Amone the improvements that have been in- 
troduced in connexion with the plant and 
machinery employed in the mannfacture’ of 
Portland cement, “ Johnson’s Patent Chamber 
Kiln” appears to deserve notice. In the ordi- 
nary manufacture of Portland cement, after the 
raw materials,—generally composed of chalk 
and clay,—have been subjected to the process 
of washing or mixing in the “ wash-mill,” the 
slurry or washed material is pumped or con. 
veyed by other mechanical means into reservoirs 
or settling-ponds, where the=material_is allowed 
to remain several weeks in order that the super- 
incumbent water may be drawn off. When this 
slow and tedious operation is completed, the 
partially solidified slurry or “slip” is conveyed 
by barrows to the flats, there to undergo the 
process of drying by the heat derived from coke. 
ovens beneath. 

The disadvantages attending the process 
described are these:—The lengthened period 
necessary for the precipitation of the material 


in the settling-ponds, and the danger of unequal 
subsidence and consequent separation of the 
mixed materials; the labour attending the con- 
veyance of the slurry from the backs to the dry- 
ing flats; and, lastly, the serious wear and tear 
and continual dilapidation of the flats, in con- 
sequence of the unequal and sudden expansion 
and contraction of the floor, unavoidable when 
subjected to the influence of the heat given off 
from the coke-ovens beneath, and the frigid 
temperature of the sluice-liquid slurry when de- 
posited on the floor above. 

The new arrangement to which we are refer- 
ring consists of a kiln of the ordinary construc- 
tion; but, instead of}/being” surmounted with a 
cone, through the top of which the waste heat 
is liberated, it is arched over, forming a crown 
of semicircular shape. One side of this arch is 
continued, with a flat bottom, in a horizontal 
direction, forming a semicircular flue or chamber, 


heat from the kiln traverses the length of this 
flue, so to call it, and eventually escapes through 
a chimney at the further end. When the kiln 
is charged, the liquid slurry in the wash-mill is 
pumped or conveyed throngh pipes to the top 
of the flue or chamber; these pipes are fur- 
nished with outlets, through which the slurry 
flows, dropping through manholes on the roof of 
the chamber, and finally depositing itself on the 
floor or bottom} of the same. Sufficient ma- 
terial having entered the chamber requisite for 
the recharging of the kiln, the manholes and 
other apertures are closed, the kiln is fired, and 


the heat evolved, passing over the surface of the | 


slurry in the flue or chamber, thoroughly dries 
the material ready for the reloading of the kiln. 
Thus {the heat given off from one charge is 
made to dry the slurry requisite for the reload- 
ing. The chamber is constructed of sufficient 
height to enable a workman to move about in it 
conveniently. 

The superiority the inventor claims for his 
chamber-kiln in preference to the settling-backs 
and drying-flats, is in the first place the absence 
of the disadvantages described above, besides 
being able to utilise the waste heat from the 
kilns in an economical and practical manner, 
and dispensing entirely with the coke-ovens, an 
expensive and fuel-wasting mode of generating 
heat necessary for the drying of the slip. Other 
advantages are apparent, but one of most im- 
portance is, according to the inventor, that by 
the adoption of this kiln stronger cement can be 
and is made than by the settling-tank and 
drying-flat process. Why it is so is not quite 
obvious, but it is maintained that the speedy 
method of treatment, combined with equality in 
drying and a uniform result in calcination, is 
valuable where strong cement is required. The 
chamber-kiln can be seen in operation at several 
of the cement manufactories on the Thames. 








A DOUBLE CHURCH AT WYMONDHAM, 
NORFOLK. 


Tue recent legal decision in the Arundel 
Church case naturally leads to the inquiry 
whether there are examples in this country of 
churches, the eastern or chancel portion of 
which formed distinct ecclesiastical buildings 
from the western or nave portion. 

The church of Wymondham, in Norfolk, 
although differing in many important par- 
ticulars from that of Arundel, may yet serve 
to throw light upon this very interesting 
inquiry. In that particular church, at any 
rate, the eastern, or choir portion, formed a 
positively distinct and separate church from 
the western, or nave portion of the building. 

The first glimpse which is obtained of 
Wymondham Church, with its two noble towers, 
lofty and magnificent nave,and massive fragments 
of ruined walls to the east, gives the impression 
of a stately cruciform minster, with a single 
western tower, and a graceful octagon lantern 
at the crossing, and so strong is this impression 
upon the mind that it is absolutely so described 
in the “‘ Norfolk County Excursionist.” A closer 
and more careful examination will, however, at 
once convince the architect or antiquary that 
this idea is quite erroneous, and that, instead 
of having formed originally one vast cruciform 
church, it is absolutely two distinct churches, 
one of which is still perfect, and consists of 
a massive and noble western tower, and a long 
nave and aisles. What at first sight appears 
to have been a central tower, or lantern, was in 
reality the western tower of a second church, 
built immediately against the eastern end of the 





first church, This seems to be proved by the 


supported on piers or ground work. The waste | 


following facts. Firstly, there is no indication 
end ieoding ts siete were Ne Bo 
and leading into presen ch 

bat in its place is a solidly-constructed wall 
with two small doorways, which opened on either 
side of the altar of the western, or existing, 
church, and formed the only communication 
between the two buildings. After examining 
this wall some six months back, we were led to 
the conclusion that the whole of this wall ig 
coeval with the tower. Secondly, there are no 
lateral arches tothis tower leading intotransepts, 
but in their place are long windows, with low 
doorways beneath them, which Jed into porches, 
the remains of which can be distinctly traced. 
Thirdly, the only arch under this tower is on 
its eastern side; this arch opened into the 
monastic church, at its western end, but curiously 
enough it was not in the centre of the end in 
question, and there is one very singular and 
puzzling circumstance about this, i.e., although 
the south wall of the nave was further from the 
corresponding respond of the arch than the 
north wall was from its respond, yet the 
weathering of the roof shows that its apex was 
exactly over the centre of the arch. It is quite 
impossible to conceive how the roof could have 
been arranged. 

The monastery of Wymondham was founded 
in the year 1130, by William de Albini, for 
“monks,” or rather canons of the order of St. 
Augustine. Now the fine Norman arcade and 
triforium of the nave would exactly suit this 
date, and it is most probable that as first erected 
the church may have consisted of a nave and 
aisles, with perhaps transepts and a short 
apsidal choir, but in the fifteenth century a 
great alteration seems to have taken place in 
the building. The ancient clearstory and aisles 
of the nave were rebuilt, the old chancel and 
transepts taken down, the whole nave was given ° 
up to the parish church, thongh probably before 
that time the monks’ choir occupied the two or 
three eastern bays of the nave. The beautifal 
octagonal tower was erected, together with the 
wall which shuts it out from the parochial 
church, and a completely new church was 
erected to the east. What was the exact plan 
of this church cannot well be determined, 
though, as far as can at present be made out, it 
appears to have consisted of a tower, square to 
the height of the roof of the church, and oc- 
tagonal above (this tower, which still exists, 
nearly perfect, is still called “the old Priory 
tower” by some of the older inhabitants of the 
place) ; two porches opening north and south 
into this tower, a nave, and rather narrow aisles, 
and a very large and important chapel to the 
south. There appears to have been no com- 
munication between the monastic and the 
parochial churches, except by two very small 
ee one on either side of the altar of the 
atter. 

The western tower is a noble example of Late 
Perpendicular work, probably not earlier than 
the commencement of the sixteenth century, 
and the roof of the nave and south aisle are 
extremely magnificent. The font is large, and 
adorned with fifteenth.century sculpture. 
There is no other ancient furniture, but there is 
a very singular early Italian Renaissance monu- 
ment on the south side of the altar, probably 
one of the very earliest examples of the style 
in England, and may have been executed by 
some of the Italian workmen who were em- 
ployed upon Bishop West’s chapel at Ely, as the 
details bear some resemblance. There is a tra- 
dition that this was the monument of “ the last 
prior,” but it looks almost too early for that, 
The three arched openings in the monument, 
and its position, rather suggest the idea that it 
may have been intended to serve the purpose of 
“ sedilia,” as well as a tomb. 

There are no remains of the monastic build. 
ings, though, from the unevenness of the ground, 
it is probable that they were on the south side 
of the monastic church. The church of Ley- 
bourne, near Cromer, appears to have been 
another example of a double church, and here, 
as at Wymondham, the eastern church is in 
ruins. At Leybourne, however, the two churches 
did not join on to one another in a continuous 
line as at Wymondham, but the nave of the 
eastern church was so much to the north of the 
western as to be nearly angle to angle. 

At Reepham, in the same county, are two 
churches which do touch one another angle to 
angle, but they are in every way totally distinct 
buildings, without any attempt being made to 
make them @ one church, as was the 
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evident intention at Wymondham. 
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LYTCHET HEATH.—Plan. 














LYTCHET HEATH HOUSE. 


Lytcuet Haru, of which a plan and perspec- 
tive view are given, is a newly-erected country- 
house, situated near to Wareham, in the county 
of Dorset, upon elevated ground commanding 
extensive and agreeable views overlooking 
Branksea Island and the ruins of Corfe Castle, 
with the English Channel in the distance. 

The period of architecture which has been 
adopted, both for the interior and exterior of 
the house, is that of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The walls are built hollow, with bricks made 
upon the estate, faced with red bricks from 
Fareham, supplied by Mr. Court, and the 
stonework of the cornices, windows, quoins, &c., 


is executed in Bath stone, from Box. The 
roofs are covered with tiles obtained from 
Broseley. The general arrangement of the 
apartments, staircases, and the offices is shown 
upon the ground-plan. The house was built 
for the Right Hon. Lord Eustace Cecil, from 
the designs of Mr. David Brandon. The builders 
were Messrs, Simpson & Son, of Paddington. 








Birmingham.—Mr. Dixon, the arbi- 
trator appointed in the dispute between the 
operative gasfitters of Birmingham and their 
employers relative to the proposed discontinu- 
ance of the 15 per cent. bonus granted to the 
men in 1872, has made his award, decreeing a 
reduction of the bonus to 10 per cent. 











THE ROYAL ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
AT TAUNTON.* 


In the Architectural Section, on Thursday, 
the 7th inst., the Rev. Sydenham Hervey read a 
paper on “ The Supposed Palace of Alfred the 
Great at Wedmore.” After giving a general 
description of the district, and of the “ Island of 
Wedmore” in particular, Mr. Hervey quoted 
from contemporary or early authors to prove 
Alfred’s connexion with Wedmore. Referring 
to that portion of the hamlet where tradition 
places the king’s house, he said,—The field is a 
grass field of about ten acres. The excavations 
cover about two acres in one corner of it. The 





* See pp. 892, 918, ante. 
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name of tLe field is Court Garden. It is situated 
on the south slope of the hill. No house has 
stood there in the memory of man, nor, I believe, 
in the memory of man’s father. Loose stones 
and heaps of Cornish tile were lying about is 
some years ago, and the surface of the field was 
much more irregular than it is now. Old people 
remember houses to have been built with stones 
taken away out of it. The next field to Court 
Garden, lower down the hill, is cailed King’s 
Close. There are two other fields, which once 
were one with Court Garden, but now are 
separated from it by a road made about sixty 
years ago. The one is now an orchard, and 
there is every appearance of the house having 
extended into it. I am told that when the road 
was made foundations of walls were taken up. 
The other, lower down the field, is called Redard, 
and in it tradition places the fish-ponds. On 
first coming into the field from Wedmore, there 
is the road, lying under 4 ft. or 5ft. of soil. It 
is made of good-sized stones, laid down one by 
one. Only about 15 yards in length have as yet 
been laid open. I was stopped from following it 
apy farther by not knowing where to put the 
soil. To the left or south-east of the road is a 
long detached building, 95 ft. by 39 ft., of the 
shape of a barn. The foundations are rude and 
irregular, from 4 ft. to 5 ft. thick. The walls 
were not carried up the same width. A little 
further on is an undergroand-room, 30 ft. by 
16 ft., with two steps leading up out of it. A 
key found at the bottom of the steps is in the 
temporary museum. Two of the walls, and 
part of the third, are still standing, from 4 ft. to 
7 ft. high,—high enough to show that the 
roof was an arched one. The present surface 
of the field is about 4 ft. above the top 
of the highest of them. One of these walls 
is plastered over, and nearly 6 ft. thick. The 
one opposite to it is dovetailed into the rock. 
The floor did not extend over the whole room. 
A trench ran along the opposite side of the wall, 
and ended in a hole not far from the foot of the 
steps. In that trench were lying the two largest 
pieces of pottery. A drain runs under the steps. 
The underground room seems to have been par- 
tially enclosed by three walls. That on the 
north is about 165 ft. long; that on the west, 
120 ft. These twowalls are well and regularly 
built, and quite of a different character to the 
barn-shaped building, and to some of the others. 
At the lower or south end of the western wall is 
a curious block of walls. Between the west 
wall and the hedge by the side of the road 


| which prevailed from Edward I. tolV. on it, 


and no inscription on either side,—nothing but 
pellets. According to Snelling, this would be 
early. The others have inscriptions. q 

Mr. Fairless Barber read a paper on “ The 
Discovery of Original Muniments from Citeaux, 
illustrating the Origin and Growth of the 
Cistercian Rules.” : 

Mr. M. H. Bloxam read a paper on “ A muti- 
lated and much abraised Effigy of an Eccle- 
siastic, built up into the external East Wall of 
Batheaston Church, near Bath” ; and on “The 
Sepulchral Effigy in Bath Abbey Charch of 
Bishop Montague.” : 

In the afternoon a large party proceeded in 
carriages to Castle Neroche, to visit the camp 
there. After a pleasant drive the party halted 
at the Castle Neroche inn, and proceeded on foot 
to the earthworks, which occupy a commanding 
position off the road to the left. The Rev. Pre- 
bendary Scarth conducted the party over the 
camp, and explained its different features. The 
same mischief had been perpetrated kere that 
had been going on at other ancient camps in 
the country. People had begun to demolish the 
ramparts for the sake of gravel, and to save 
themselves the trouble of making a pit at 
another spot. He had brought the company to 
that particular spot in order that they might see 
tor themselves the work of demolition that had 
begun, and to ask them if something could not 
be done to prevent it. If they could do so they 
would accomplish agreat work. The party then 
walked along the ridge of the outer rampart, 
around to the high encampment which forms a 
part of the upper side of the earthworks, and 
the Rev. Prebendary Scarth pointed out how, 
at this point, the three ramparts merged into 
one, and were carried by a devious path behind 
the mound or citadel of the camp. With some 
difficulty, and not without a few amusing mis- 
haps,—for the ground was muddy and slippery 
from the late rains,—the party ascended to the 
top of what is known locally as “The Beacon.” 
This point, Mr. Scarth said, was the very heart 
of the camp, and was called by Mr. Warre 
“The Keep,” and it was the strongest part of 
the Medizval castle. A native brought the 
party a brick, which he said he had been asked 
to dig up for inspection by members of the 
Institute. It was examined by several experts 
present, who stated that there was no doubt it 
was one of modern manufacture. 
Mr. Scarth said that iron swords had been 
found here, and that would place the date of the 


there is a pitched yard. We have not opened | earthworks at the time of Roman occupation, or 


enough of it to be able to make out its course | a little after. 


The site seemed to be in the line 


or shape. The well, which had been filled up| of a Roman road, and two Roman roads seem to 
with rubbish, is about 20 ft. deep. It is steyned | have met here. 


round. An old man who has known the field 


Bishop Clifford supposed it to be one of the 


for seventy years tells me that there is another | points mentioned in the 12th Itinerary of 


well somewhere in it. Very little mortar is used | Antonine. 


Tauntop was another ; and certainly 


in the masonry ; sometimes there is a set-off, | the position suited that theory better than any 
sometimes not. I do not know whether the set-off | other that had been named; and if they could 
is or is not @ distinctively Saxon feature. As ajonly confirm their measurements by some 


general rule, width and wideness of walls seem 
to go together. The better-built walls are not 


undoubted relics of Roman times,—and he 
thought they had only to excavate and to 


so wide as the under ones. Amongst the autho- | examine more thoroughly ioto the matter to do 


rities who have seen it there has been an almost 
universal consensus of opinion that the maso' 
isnot Roman. Mr. Bloxam, who alone held out 
for its being Roman work, came to that opinion, 
I believe, solely in consequence of its being a 
likely Roman site, and not from anything dis- 
tinctively Roman that he could point to. Mr. 
Parker, jun., held out for its being post-Reforma- 
tion; Iam quite unable to say what were the 
grounds on which his opinion was based. Be- 
tween the Roman and the post-Reformation 
there have been many suggestions. With 

to the relics found, some of which are exhibited 
in the Temporary Museum, there is a great 
number of small broken bite of coarse black 
and brown pottery, Roman according to Mr. 
Bloxam, Saxon according to others. There is 
one bit which has been called British. There is 
also a number of bits of glazed pottery. There 
are some glazed roof-tiles of various patterns, 
and also some shingle tiles, a horse-shoe, spur, 
arrow-head, spear-head, knife-blades, keys, 
nails, pair of compasses, and other bits of iron 
and other metal, three bits of slate, rather 
curious: on one are a few bars of music, 
diamond-shaped notes, with the words Kyrie 
and Christe. It has been ascribed to the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. The other side 
bears the name of Wolman. On another bit is 
@ little man with bis arms shed in his side. 


s0,—they might confirm that view of the case. 
They would observe the commanding position 
which this camp occupied. It comprised a view 
of the line of the Quantocks, the line of the 
Mendips, and they could see Crook Peak, Brean 
Down, the camp near Wincanton (Cadbary), and 
Ham Hi'l. The party were then shown how 
the approach to the citadel was fortified, and 
Mr. Scarth pointed out ite exact resemblance in 
that respect to the camp at Worle Hill. 

Mr. Bloxam asked if there were any other 
Roman camp below, and if this was one of the 
twenty cities taken by Vespasian ? 

Mr. Scarth replied that they had a Roman 
villa not far from here, but he could not 
mention the exact locality. He was inclined to 
think that this place had been fortified chiefly 
with wood; wood being so plentiful in the 
country, people would not go to the trouble of 
making bricks. With respect to the construc- 
tion of walls of camps, they were simply earthen 
ramparts, when the place was used for tempo- 
rary occupation, the earth being thrown out of 
the ditch, and arranged in the form of a paral- 
lelogram. The most elaborate earthwork of that 
kind was the one near Dorchester, which was 
the finest in England. The second kind of wall 
was the stone rampart. Stones were roughly 
thrown together into the form of a wall. They 
found many instances of this in Gloucestershire, 





This came out of the well. Two silver pennies 
have been found,—Edward and Richard ; four 
jetons or tokens. Que of these has the head | 


amongst the Cotswold Hills. They had also the 
dry walling, as at Worle Hill, near Weston- 
super-Mare, which was perhaps the oldest, 


because no lime was used. Roman coins had 
been found there. There was a very curious 
camp, which was now, he was sorry to say, 
totally destroyed, at Bowerwalls, near Clifton. 
That camp had three ramparts of the most 
perfect kind; and when they began to build 
villas there they tore the ramparts to pieces, 
for the sake of material. They found that 
the centre of the rampart was filled with 
concrete. Rocks had been thrown in, lime 
was poured upon it, and so a firm wall was 
made, which could not be dug through. If he were 
to them further with regard to walls he 
should take them from Cirencester, where they 
were made of stone. They would find that the 
most ancient stone walls were the most per. 
fect, and the most ancient earthworks were the 
most perfect and most elaborate. The earliest 
works in the way of fortification were under- 
taken when the means for defence were the 
most simple, and they would find in Italy 
the finest hewn stones in the oldest fortifica- 
tions. As he had said, it would be impcssible 
to give this place a date, but it would date pro- 
bably to the time of Worle-hill and Maiden 
Castle. 

The party then descended the hill and were 
conveyed to Staple Fitzpaine, where, after 
being entertained by the Rev. F. B. and Mrs. 
Portman, they examined the parish church,— 
an edifice of the time, probably, of Henry VII. 
It has a square tower of two stages, which Dr. 
Freeman pointed out was of the character of 
Bishop Lydeard’s, with a stage left out. There 
were no large pinnacles on the top, but simply 
a staircase-turret. Where the middle window 
on the north side was now situated there was 
formerly a door, as may be seen by the existence 
of a stoop there. The party then entered the 
church by the quaint Norman doorway, and 
Mr. Parker spoke a few words as to the interior. 
He said there were evident indications of a 
Norman church here, and the Norman doorway 
was evidently of the twelfth century. The 
rest was of the usual fifteenth-century type. 
One of the peculiarities of the Perpendicular 
style was, that it prevailed with little variation 
through the whole of the century. St. Cuthbert’s, 
at Wells, he believed, had been proved to be of 
about the date 1430, which was considerably 
earlier than the time of Henry VII. One of 
the peculiarities, too, of Somerset churches was 
their beautiful woodwork, and some splendid 
specimens of such work were still to be seen in 
this church. 

Mr. Portman explained that the screen was 
brought from another church to this place. 

Mr. Parker said that was the kind of restora- 
tion which no one had a right to object to. Mr. 
Parker also noticed two very peculiar small 
arches adjoining the chancel ; and 

Mr. Portman explained that they were quite 
modern, and were put in to avoid the bad 
appearance of a blank wall there. 

Mr. Parker remarked that they were very 
good imitations of the other arches in the church. 
There were two niches in the east end of the 
north wall, which marked the former existence 
of a chantry and chantry-altar. The party then 
returned to Taunton. 

On Friday, the 8th inst., a party of about 120 
excursioniets left Taunton by the ten o'clock 
train for Bridgwater, at which station i 
were in waiting to convey them, in the first 
place, to Cannington, where a survey having 
been made of the parish church, Bishop Clifford 
remarked that there was no very great pecu- 
liarity about the edifice. The original founda- 
tion of the convent was held by Robert De 
Courcy, in the time of King Stephen. One 
writer had said in reference to it,—“I found a 
goodly church, at the east end of which was 


@ separate church for the priory was built at 
the east end, or whether it meant that a separate 
church was used by the nuns. There was, a 
few years ago, a communication from the church 
to the Manor House, which belonged formerly 
to the Priory, and the chancel was the 
Rogerses, who received it from the Crown, and 
likewise by the Cliffords as a i 

place, for they buried in the chancel, and there 
were one or two inscriptions still remaining. 
The late Rev. Thomas Hugo, in a paper pub- 
lished by him, had given a good many charters 
relating to the presentation of several clergy- 
men, it being always decided that the Priory 
had the right of were 
twelve crosses on the walls outside, put up at 





the time of re-consecration. According to the 





oa ee — these consecration crosses were 

inside, but in many of the churches 

were found on the peor Aa = 
in Wiltshire, and also, ha believed, at Amesbury. 
The church had undergone many alterations 
from the time it was first erected, and the 
probability was that it was entirely rebuilt. 

The excursioniste then walked a short distan 
to inspect Blackmoor Manor House, one portion 
of which is thought to be an example of a 
domestic memorial chapel of the early sixteenth | Manchester, ha 
century, preserving the old arrangement of the | scope from the designs of Sir Henry Bessemer, 
western part of a chapel, divided into two stories, | who intends to erect the instrument at his resi- 
the lower for the domestics and the upper com- | dence on Denmark Hill, London. It is estimated 
municating with the principal rooms for the | to cost 40,0001., and when completed is expected 
master of the house and his family, the eastern | to be the most perfect and largest of its kind. 
part being the whole height of the chapel, for | It is now nearly three years since the attention 
the altar and officiating priest. : of Sir Henry Bessemer was directed to this 

Proceeding on to goa gy eg party visited | interesting subject. It was with him a deside- 
the parish church, which ratum that the instrument, notwithstanding its 
restored at the cost of Sir Alexander Hood, | great magnitude, should be placed in a commo- 
bart. Here Mr. Bloxam gave a description of|dious and comfortable observatory, and not 
two recumbent stone effigies in the chancel. | stand in the open air, exposed to all the vicissi- 
The earliest of the two was, he said, in the time | tudes of a climate like ours; and, further, that 
of Edward IIL. or Richard II.; or, at any rate,|the instrument should be capable of being 
the latter part of the fourteenth century. It| directed to any part of the heavens at will, 
probably represented the squire of the manor, | without either waiting for the earth’s motion, or 
and it appeared by his locks of hair to be /| for the assistance of any one but himself, so that 
of the Edwardian period. He was clad simply | at any hour of the night he could use it without 
in @ tunica, and from the absence of a super- | climbing up long ladders or lying on his back 
tunica, or overcoat, he most likely died in the|in an uncomfortable and constrained position. 
summer. With this view, he has designed a novel self- 

Sir Alexander Hood stated that he had come | acting telescope, at which the observer can sit 
across an old manuscript a few years ago in/or stand in an upright position at the centre of 
which mention was made that in the body of|the floor of the observatory, looking straight 

the church, against the south wall, was a monu-| before him into the eye-piece, which is placed 
ment of Sir Ralph Verney, who died in the/5 ft. 6 in. above the floor, and from which posi- 
twenty-sixth year of Edward III. Before he/| tion he need not move one inch for the purpose 
died he made an agreement with the proprietor | of viewing an object visible at any part of the 
of the Priory to have a sitting-room, dining-| whole hemisphere above. The observatory in 
room, cellar, office, &c., for himself and servant. | which this large instrument is to be erected is 
He lived in that Priory for several years, and he | approaching completion, and consists of a mas- 
(Sir Alexander Hood) believed the effigy now in| sive dwarf tower of 50 ft. in diameter, with a 
question to be his monument. stone balustrade and promenade around it; in 
Dr. E. A. Freeman said the church belonged | the centre rises the observing-room, which is 
to a class different from other monastic and | also circular, the interior being 34 ft. in diameter, 
parochial churches, for instead of having, as in| and 23 ft. in height, lighted by eight large plate- 
most churches, aisles in the nave and no aisles| glass windows. Near the observatory there is 
in the choir, this church was of an exceptional|a large workshop and; laboratory, in which 
character, in having aisles for the choir and|the reflector and some of the more delicate 
none for the nave. The tower was square, not| parts of the apparatus are now being made 
oblong, and was a fellow to the one of Leonard | under Sir Henry’s personal supervision, while 
Stanley, in Gloucestershire, and also the tower/the large axis and tube of the telescope, 
of the abbey of Bath. as well as several of the other massive parts, 
Stogursey Castle was next visited, after which | have been executed by the Mesars. Galloway. 
the party proceeded to Fairfield House, an| The telescope tube consists of several open- 
Elizabethau or Early Jacobean mansion, stated | framed circular castings, very carefully and 
by Collinson, in his “ History of Somersetshire,” beautifully moulded, the end flanges of which 
to have been commenced by Sir Thomas Palmer,|are all accurately tarned and fitted together. 
who died in 1583, and to have been finished by| The centre part of the tube is provided with 
his grandson, another Sir Thomas Palmer. Here | hollow trunnions, on which it moves, and in one 
the party were entertained at luncheon by Sir| of which the eye-piece of the telescope slides, 
Alexander Hood. so that in all possible positions of the instru- 
Dodington Manor House and St. Audrie’s| ment the eye-piece remains in the same spot. 
were next visited, and the party returned to|The necessity of applying motive-power to 
Taunton in the evening to attend a conversazione | effect all the motions of the instrument will be 
given by the Mayor. understood when we state that the moving parts 
On Saturday, the 9th, a visit was paid tothe|of the telescope weigh between eleven and 
remains of Muchelney Abbey, where Mr. Long | twelve tons, and by their solidity and inertia 
and the vicar of the parish, the Rev. 8S. O.| give a degree of steadiness so generally absent, 
Long, acted as guides. It was stated that at|but so very necessary, in all large " 
the extreme east end of the remains a stone | Sir Henry first conceived the idea of constract- 
coffin had been unearthed, which was found | ing a special kind of lathe, for the purpose of 
firmly built into what turned out to be the apse | cutting, with a diamond cutting tool, the slight 
of the Saxon or Norman church. Subsequently | spherical concavity of the massive plate of glass, 
other portions of the earlier stonework had been | which forms the reflector, and which is 50¢ in. 
discovered. The lady-chapel of the more|in diameter. For this purpose, he designed a 
recent get had been constructed on the/lathe having beds 50 ft. in length, carrying a 
site of the old Norman chapel, and extended | massive radius-bar for describing the curved 
considerably beyond it to the east. The whole 
of the foundation of the north wall has been 


found, and in a small chapel, measuring about 


perfect glass reflector will not cost as many 

shillings as it at present costs pounds, and 
what is of still greater importance, his system 
of mounting comparatively thin plate-glass ona 
marble backing holds out the prospect of our 
future telescopes being made at least four times 
as large as the one he is now making. 





















































































































On Monday, the 11th, the members of the 
Institute visited Wells and Glastonbury as men. 
tioned in our last, and so the proceedings of the 
congress were brought to a close. 








THE LARGEST TELESCOPE. 








UTILITY AND BEAUTY. 


S1z,—The relation of these two qualities is 
amongst the most subtle that «esthetics has to 
discuss. No wonder, then, that the artisan is 
bewildered by the dicta of amateurs, who make 
confusion worse confounded by their imperfect 
comprehension of principles. Why should 
public men be permitted a liberty with regard 
to the fine arts that would not be tolerated in 
them with respect to any other profession ? 
Would they dare to stump on medicine, engi- 
neering, &c.? The theory of the fine arts is 
the most difficult of all the sciences to enunciate, 
and for this reason it still remains in a chaotic 
state. Even professional artists as yet find it 
difficult on many points to give a reason for the 
faith that is in them. The whole field of art 
discussion is laid waste by a terrific invasion of 
nonsense. In a recent review in your columns 
of Mr. Poynter’s Lectures upon Art, the writer 
appears to have an apercu of the real relation of 
“Utility to Beauty.” The first wholesale 
blunder that amateurs generally stumble upon 
is that everything in nature must necessarily be 
beautiful. That the entire purpose of the 
Almighty in creation was to make everything 
beautiful. It is the human conceit that every- 
thing was made to please man. Upon this 
point the late Sir John Herschel once wrote to 
me. “The Creator had other purposes in 
creation to subserve than that of beauty.” Our 
everyday experience must convince us of this. 
All being is fitted to its purpose, but only some 
is beautiful. Indeed, we should not recognise 
the beautifal, or take a delight in it if it were 
not for contrariety. 

We see, then, that the grand motive of nature 
is fitness, but if all things are fit and only some 
are beautifal, it must be clear that fitness alone 
is not the cause of beanty, but that the beanti- 
ful must inhere in that which, beside being fit, 
has some appositeness, some rapport, with 
eur own nature. The beautiful, then, inheres in 
those combinations of forms, colours, &c., which 
are in accord with our sensuous constitution. 
If we fit a thing rigorously to its purpose, and 
independently of any attempt to reconcile it to 
our own nature, as great creating Nature does, it 
may turn out to be beautiful or it may not. 
But, at all events, if we steadfastly adopt this 
principle, it will have the satisfactory quality of 
nature’s works, fitness. And that is the motive 
which, with all due deference to Mr. Gladstone, 
we would inculcate as that which should animate 
the English workman; for it is almost inva- 
riably in the attempt to overlay fitness with 
ornament out of all proportion to it, that vul- 
garity and bad taste result. Good taste consists 
in knowing to what extent we may modify 
things which are not beautiful as well as fit, so 
as to recommend them to the human nature. 
Therein lies the difficulty, for in this case we 
have to overlay or engraft upon the “ useful” 
something which does not essentially belong to 
it,in order to satisfy tastes, and which, to all 
intents and purposes, is in respect to its purpose 
of utility appliqué, a mere sham. This beanti- 
fication of the useful had better, then, be left to 
the artist-workman, whilst the main object of 
the general workman should be utility, rigorous 


The beautiful, however, may be considered 
apart, in the abstract, without any considerations 
with respect to utility except the one purpose 
of conforming forms, colours, &c., to our own 


striking resemblance in treatment to some seen sensuous nature. A beautiful object may sub- 


at Martock Charch later in the day. Mr. Bloxam, | Some idea may be formed of the delicacy and | serve no other purpose than the gratification of 
the well-known ity on sepulchral monn- | difficulty of this. aperstion when it is stated] our taste. But this is the domain of purely art 
ments, on being asked his opinion on the is 504 in. | considerations, wherein there is a large field to 


said it was the effigy of an abbot in full eccle. 
siastical vestments, and was fourteenth-cen 

work. Mr. Shelmerdine gives the dimensions 
of the abbey church as 173 ft. long and 
wide; the total length, taking in the lady-chapel, 


omg oan age prangaidr we  e alr 
to gild the ati. 

ful when it is required of him. 
“ When it is required of him,”—for with what 
show of reason can we insist upon the artisan 
vating his taste if there be not a demand 
for it? Is it that our art-manufactures may be 
more saleable abroad than at home? Grecian 
art was not developed by art-schools, and by 
beginning from the artisan. The taste originated 
with the powerful and rich. The demand for 
art and the art-manufactures came from the 
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powerfal and wealth Greeks, and the artis 
and artist-workman mn meet that demand. 
No other mechanism than this will ever correct 
England's deficiency in taste. To expect it is as 
unreasonable as to expect the play of “ Hamlet 
to be successful with the part of Hamlet left 
out. W. Cave THomas. 








LIGHT PORTABLE RAILWAYS. 


Sie,—A few days ago 1 was in the Erewash 
Valley on business, and was invited to see a 
piece of light portable railwuy laid down and 
worked at the manufactory of Mr. G. B, Turner, 
Vulcan Iron Works, Langley Mill, near Notting- 
ham. I made notes of the plant and of the 
work done, which may be of interest to many 
of your readers. 

The railway consisted of 10 Ib. to the yard 
flat-bottomed steel rails, laid to a gauge of 
18in. Two light plates of steel, bolted together, 
form the sleepers. The lower plate passes 
underneath the rails, and grasps the outside of 
the flanges, while the upper plate, which is now 
bolted to the lower one, grips the top of the 
flanges, and also keeps the pair of rails extended 
to the true gauge. The rails so laid lie firmly 
on the ground, and the trucks run as freely over 
them as if they were of the most permanent 
character. 

The length of the single line of rails laid 
down was 56 yards, and in this length there 
were two curves, one of 11 ft. radius, and one 
of 10 ft. radius. Two men laid the rails in 
fifteen minutes. 

The truck used had a cast-iron frame, 2 ft.2 in. 
by 2ft.2in. The wheels were 9 in. in diameter, 
and of cast iron, fixed on 1}-in. wrought-iron 
axles. The axle-boxes of the two pairs of 
wheels are simple and effective. A top brass in 
each receives the weight of the work, and the 
axle-bearings are lubricated by oil, obtained 
from cotton-waste, held in a cup beneath the 
bearings. The waste furnished a regular supply 
of the lubricant. The cup can be readily re- 
plenished with oil, as it is fitted for removal, and 
when it is replaced it is held in its position by 
an outer slide of J-shape, that keeps out dust 
and dirt. Upon the cast-iron frame the truck- 
box is planted on a central pin of ample strength, 
and is fixed in position by a set bolt, which, on 
being eased, allows the truck to travel all round. 
The track-box is of sheet steel, and is 34} in. by 
31} in. at top and 30 in. by 26 in. at bottom, by 
16¢ in. deep. It has self-acting tipping-gear. 
A lever is jerked aside, the box tips over and 
empties itself, readily comes to its seat again, 
and locks itself there, ready for another load. 

On the front of the wagon-frame is a steel 
bow or boffer spring, upon which a self-acting 
coupling is placed. As soon as two trucks come 
in contact the coupling gear locks itself. 
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100 of rail and truck inclusive, will 
cost 25!. 

A strong, but lighter description of truck, 
suitable for exportation and conveyance over- 
land, is made at the same works. : 

I saw also a light portable railway carriage, 
similar to an Irish jaunting-car roofed over, but 
with open sides. This is a very suitable vehicle 
for light tramways, and the day is not distant 
when the turnpike roads of this country will be 
utilised for tram-car travelling such as this, and 
fer the conveyance of goods on light trucks, 
drawn by light, noiseless, and nearly smokeless 
locomotives. By such means passengers can be 
carried at a halfpenny per mile, and goods at a 
penny per mile. Lira. 












THE HOME OF THE FUTURE. 


“ e le,”” 
ars he a yt Gacses Gopwiy. 
Hovses are built in varions ways, 
For people to dwell therein, 
But few are plann’d deserving of praise, 
Below, around, or within. 
What is a dwelling ? one may well ask, 
In seeing the time has come 
When men have need to essay the task 
Of building a healthy home. 


Houses are many, but homes are few, 
Despite of the country’s wealth, 
And dwellings are legion, old and new, 
Bat they are not homes of health, 
Art and science may raise a pile 
As grand as St. Peter’s dome, 
But rich and poor may all the while 
Possess neither health nor home, 


A home should not be a human trap, 
But nursery pure; in sooth, 

Plann’d that the morals we may not sap 
Of the child or tender youth. 

Give plenty of water, space, and air, 
And vice you will overcome ; 

For cleanliness will be godliness where 
There exists a healthy home. 


Architect, builder, and workman too, 
A noble mission is thine, 
If each your duty will dare to do, 
For health and for good desi 
The credit of one, the honour of all, 
Is pledged for the time to come ; 
Build well, and your werks, strong as Roman 
wall, 
Will live in each heart and home. 


C. Cuiwron Hoey. 








SOMERSETSHIRE ARCH ZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Tne annual meeting of this society was held 


A man commenced to load <he truck. He/|in Taunton on the 7th inst., in connexion with 
cut grass sods from a well-trodden spot down | the visit of the Royal Archwological Institute. 
into clayey soil and filled the truck. After |The Rev. Canon Meade presided. 


heaping his load, he pushed the truck away to the 
end of the rails, and, striking the tipping lever 
with his hand, the truck canted over, emptied 
itself, and was back to its place in less time 
than I take to note the fact. Backhe goes with 
the empty truck, re-fills it, and continues to 
repeat the work. He conveys over the 56 yards 
of railway twelve loads an hour; each load 
weighs about 6 ewt. One load was brought to 
the scales, and the net weight of earth was 
5 ewt. 3 qrs. 8 lb. The work done by this 
factory labourer, in one hour, upon the portable 
railway by the handy track which I have 
described may be summarised thus. He cute 
and lifts 34 tons of earthwork, conveys that 
weight, in twelve loads, over 672 yards of rail, 
unloads twelve times, and brings the empty 
wagon over 672 yards, making a total of ground 
covered of 1,364 yards. At this rate, the work 
done in a day of ten hours will be equal to the 
lifting of 35 tons of earth by one man, who 
conveys that weight 66 yards and d te it. 
This is fifty per cent. more work than can be 
done by a man with wheelbarrow and plank 
mall oon ea 
arrow wi ‘ and the 
load 80 yards. In a day of ten hours he carries 
24 tons, for which he is paid 8d. per ton. He 
thus earns, by vigorous piecework, six shillings 
per day. But with light steel rails and one of 
these trucks he could do one-half more work, 
and earn nine shillings per day, with no more 
expenditure of physical labour than he gives to 
he barrow and plank for six shillings only. 
And the plant to do this effective work, say 


et 


The report (presented by the Rev. W. Hunt 
and Mr. C. J. Turner, joint Lon. secs.) stated 
that the society continnes to meet with 
no less welcome and support than in past 
years, and that the namber of its members 
has somewhat increased since the last report 
was presented. Some valued members have 
been lost by death during the past year. Among 
these has been Sir Walter Trevelyan, bart., 
who was the first president of the society, and 
delivered the opening address at its first meeting, 
in 1849. He was a warm friend and liberal 
supporter, and has recorded in his will his 
unabated interest in the welfare of the society 
by a donation of 1001. The death of Mr. Richard 


otherwise have gladly farthered, such as the 
excavations at Wedmore and the e 

of Pen-pits. The Council to eall a 
meeting, in accordance with rule 16, to obtain 
the sanction of the society for certain c 

and for the necessary alteration of rule 11 which 
these will entail if accepted. The Council feel 
that it is unadvisable that any farther changes 
should be made in, or work done to, the fabric 
of Taunton Castle, without a plan being drawn 
up, by some competent architect, of all the 












: [Ave. 28, 1879. 
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secretary, B 

wood, J. A. Bennett, Geo. Smith, and W. Long, 
Messrs. ge ne ange aa ed the 
Pen-pits Exploration mittee. 

The of the Mnseum, drawn up by 
the curator, Mr. Bidgood, has been published, 
and the Council acknowledged the great in- 
dustry, ability, and care which he has shown in 
this work. 

[snemennemnneen=—nenmemsoned 


ARCH AOLOGIOAL DISCOVERIES. 


Northampton.—A valuable collection of old 
Roman coins has just been recovered by the 
county police, and is nowin the 

the chief constable bce yy <9 thar 
handed over to the Treasury. It see 

on the 10th ult., a man was at plough in a field 
called the Start, at Southwick, in the occupa- 
tion of a tenant on the Earl of Westmoreland’s 
estate, when he turned up an earthen jar, 
which broke in pieces, disclosing no less than 
ninety-one silver coins. Of these he gave sixty- 
one to his employer, and distributed the rest. 
The policeman stationed there collected them, 
and there have been identified coins of Ves- 
pasian, Hadrian, Nerva, and Antoninus. En- 
deavours are being made by the hon. secretary 
to the museum (Mr. J. B. Hensman) to secure 
the collection for the town, and the Secretary 
of State has been written to. 

Eweter.— At the annual meeting of the 
Devonshire Association for the Advancement of 
Science, Literature, and Art, held at Ilfracombe 
on the 30th ult., Mr. E. Parfitt read a paper on 
‘Archwological Discoveries in Exeterin 1878-79.” 
He said he found very great difficulty in im- 
pressing on the workmen at Exeter thei 

of preserving specimens of pottery. They looked 
upon them as so many shards, and ee ot 
Exeter had been one of the richest m of 
wealth in that way of any city of its size in the 
kingdom; but had it not been for the inde- 
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ARCHITECTS’ CERTIFICATES : 
IMPORTANT JUDGMENT. 
CLEMENCE U, CLARKE. 

In this case, tried in the Common Pleas 
Division before Lord Coleridge and a special 
jury, the plaintiff, a builder, sued the defendant, 
a seed-merchant in King-street, Covent-garden, 
for the balance of amount of contract and of 
extras, for a building in the neighbourhood of 
Covent-garden. The circumstances are some- 
what involved, but we will endeavour, with the 
shorthand writer’s report of the arguments of 
counsel before us, to state briefly the main point 
in question. 

Mr. R. E. Webster and Mr. E. Pollock appeared 
for the plaintiff, and Mr. W. G. Harrison and 
Mr. Crispe for the defendant. 

In the first instance, Mr. Cross, surveyor to 
the Duke of Bedford, prepared the plans for 
Mr. Clarke, and afterwards, in conjunction with 
Mr. Waghorn, surveyor, took out the quantities. 
The first tenders provided for too great an ex- 
penditure, but a revised tender by Mr. Clemence 
(6,9751.) was accepted. Mr. Clemence’s tender 
was to execute the works “according to draw- 
ings and specification signed by me, and general 
conditions of contract, and revised Bills of 
Quantities.” 

The priced bills of quantities were sealed up 
and made part of the contract, and were to 
regulate the charges for any extra work done. 
For good reasons Mr. Cross ceased to act as Mr. 
Clarke’s architect, Mr. C. F. Hayward taking that 
position, and under this gentleman the works 
were carried out. 

The contract was “in accordance with the 
agreement between the Koyal Institute of 
British Architects and the Builders’ Society, 
and adopted by the Central Association of 
the Master Builders of London.” It contained, 
amongst other clauses, the following :— 

“The contractor is not to vary or deviate from the drawings 
or specification, or execute any extra work of any kind 
whatsoever, uniess the same be required to comply with 
any of the provisions of any of the Acts of Parli t, 
regulations, or bye-laws hereinbefore mentioned, or unless 
upon the authority of the Architect, to be sufficiently 
shown by any order in writing or by any plan or drawing 
expressly given and signed or initialled by him as an extra 
or variation, or by any subsequently-written approval 
signed or initialled by him.” 

It contained also this clause (18), upon the 
exact meaning of which the whole question 
turned :—= 

‘*A certificate of the Architect, or an award of the 
Referee hereinafter referred to, as the case may be, showing 
the fins] balance due or payable to the Contractors, is to 
be conclusive evidence of the works having been duly com- 
pleted, and that the Contractors are entitled to receive 
oe tse of the final balance, but without prejudice to the 
a the Contractors under the provisions of Clause 

Mr. Clemence received money under certifi- 
cates as the work went on, Messrs. Cross and 
Waghorn, the quantity surveyors, measuring 
what was done, and ultimately Mr. Clemence 
received the final certificate from Mr. Hayward, 
including the extra works, in these words :—“ I 
hereby certify that Mr. John Clemence, builder, 
of 32, Villiers.street, Strand, is entitled to 
receive the sum of 5851. 12s. 10d., the balance 
account of works as certified by the measuring 
surveyors to be the final amount due thereon 
executed by him at warehouses at Hart-street, 
Covent-garden.” 

There had been a previous certificate for 
1,5001., not paid, which contained no reference 
to the measuring surveyors. 

On the part of the defendant it was contended 
that the final certificate was a bad certificate, 
because the architect’s judgment alone should 
have determined the matter; and, secondly 
that written orders had not been given for the 
extra works. Mr. Harrison urged that the cer. 
tificate of the completion of the work would not 
do if there were no orders in writing such as 
oe rn sig for. 

idge did not agree in this, and 
ruled that, although an architect might not 
have done what he was bound to do, the 
certificate was conclusive evidence that the 
work had been ordered, and conclusive evidence 
that the contractor is entitled to receive pay- 
ment of his final balance. The Judge added, If 
your architect has not done what he should have 
done, you have your remedy against him. 


* Clause 11 says :—‘ Any defects, shri and other 





faults which ma: within —— months com- 
jetion of the but = tnd echlng ok ef hate a 
a materials or workmanship, are, upon the direction 


of the Architect, to be 
Gieutenmnens ao hak amended and made good by the 
decide that they eae 


case of default, the emp! . 
tractors the ost of making x may recover from the Con- 





Judgment for the plaintiff for 2,0851. 12s. 10d., 
with 711. 18s. amount of interest from the date 
of the writ. 








BUILDERS IN EDMONTON. 
EDMONTON LOCAL BOARD Vv. BROWN. 


On Monday last, Edmonton Police-court was 
filled with members of the building trade, 
when this case, once before heard, was called 
on. 

The Chairman (Mr. Abbiss) asked whether Mr. Glyn 
(for the defendant) intended levee bey A freeh evidence ; 
to which the learned counsel replied it as the magistrates 
had inspected the premises ——, and had had 
pointed out to them the parts in respect which the sum- 
monses had been taken, he was unable to conclude what 
their opinion on the matter was; but, if they wished, they 
could hear from the surveyors who were in court that the 
houses were so far geopeey ee that the material 
used was good material. addition hich he 
letter from the freeholder, which, although not 
evidence, was to the effect that he had never had 
plain of the way in which the houses were 
that @ surveyor was —_— ed to see that 

roperly carried out on o Langhedge estate, 
bad asked the ae c meee a 
one occasion to inspect the in on see 
they were being properly built, but without avail, the sur- 


t sending a reply. 
bs seat toon beerved a he and Mr. Doe were the 
istrates who visited the defendant’s buildings, and he 


acquittal. They given the matter every possible con- 
sideration, their only object a to see a done, 80 
far as they could, between man man. He might, how- 
ever, at once say that the case was a very erent one 
from those from Tottenham, There was no doubt that 
what was used at Tottenham for mortar was material of 


Hf 
epeaeaie 


free to admit that t a 
of the houses was fairly good ; but that used in some of the 
back premises was not fairly good mortar, although it was 
nothing like so bad as that produced at the court from 
Tottenham a few weeks ago. But the additional expense 
of making the present mortar good would have been so 
smal] that he was surprised thet s builder should hav 
thought it worth his while to ive his houses of their 
character, and endanger the th of persons who might 
occupy them. He was of opinion that the mortar used 
would not have passed any surveyor, although no objection 
had been made previously to the summonses being taken 
out. In the Tottenham cases the Bench n their 
sense of the badness of the mortar used jer wager Do 
largest penalty that the law allowed. 

instance they believed the Local Board 
right in causing the summonses to be taken out, and that 
the builder was not —— in doing his work in such a 
slovenly manner. Therefore, while on the one hand they 
wished it to be distinctly understood that Mr. Brown had 
constructed his buildings in a much more re ge | 
manner than the builders from the adjoining parish who 
been convicted ; on the other hand, they wished it to be 
equally understood that they could not see how such an 
infringement as Mr. Brown had committed could be justi- 
fied. They had no desire to impose fines merely for the 
satisfaction of Local Boards, but in the present case they 
felt there ought to be a conviction, but at the same time 
thought that under all the circumstances a fine of 11. each 
on six of the summonses would meet the case; while the 
two summonses in respect of houses the back additions of 
which were not yet erected, would be dismissed. The only 
costs allowed were for the six summonses, amounting 
to 6s. 


a 








REFUSE DISPOSAL AT NOTTINGHAM. 


Nort more than twelve years ago there was no 
public provision for scavenging the streets and 
for removing the refuse of Nottingham. The 
inhabitants had to see to those things so far 
as they were able, and in the poorer neighbour. 
hoods they were fearfully neglected. As a con- 
sequence flagrant nuisances, from which sprang 
foul diseases, existed in various parts of the 
town. At length the matter was taken in hand 
by the Health Committee, and wharfs for the 
reception of the refuse were established, one 
in Poplar and the other on the canal side, both 
in densely-populated quarters of the town. 
These were maintained for about three years, but 
as (according to the Nottingham Journal) the 
contractors did not observe all the conditions 
imposed upon them, the committee again had to 
deal with the matter. A new wharf was accord- 
ingly purchased on the Leen-side, but with the 
increased spread of the town in this locality it 
was ultimately discovered that this 
like the other, was anything but a good one, and 
about three years ago the corporation com- 
menced to erect a sani 


longed to them. This wharf, or rather set of | not 


buildings, is now used for the sanitary purposes 
of thetown. The works consist of a basin 325 ft. 


entirely under cover. At the east end of the basin 
is a repairing dock, 80 ft. by 20 ft., for executing 








ing is two stories in height, and the room over 
stables is used for hay and corn stores, and also 
contains the cutting and crushing machines for 
preparing the food for the horses. At the western 
entrance to the courtyard of the stables isa 
tower containing a large cast-iron water-tank., 
which is placed high enough to supply the build. 
ings with water. This tank when full will 
contain about 12,000 gallons of water, and the 
supply will be pumped into the tank from a well 
which has been sunk to a depth of over 70 ft. 
At the north-west corner of the road leading 
down to the works are situated the offices 
and superintendent’s house, and in connexion 
with the former are two a 
The whole area — by 

ings was originall 

the land has beam dalaot 


The total cost of the works will be about 25,0001. 
The works have been designed by Mr. M. 0. 
Tarbotton, engineer to the Corporation, and have 
been carried out under the immediate super- 
intendence of Mr. A. Brown, the assistant 
borough engineer. From 1,400 to 1,500 cart- 
loads of refuse, including the contents of ashpits 


cr 
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borough contains upwards of 10,000 pail-closets, 
each of which is changed at least once a week. 
The Committee report that these closets answer 
well. 








OUR SUBURBAN BUILDINGS.—THE 
LATEST NOVELTY. 


I am an old-fashioned individual, and was 
taught the art of building quite a quarter of a 
century ago. Of late years I have been dabbed 
by some of my friends as “ antiquated” and out 
of date in my notions of building construction, 
&c.; it is therefore with feelings of diffidence 
that I venture to trespass on your kind indul- 
gence, and solicit a corner your valuable 
journal to air the subject of my communication. 

It is not, I hope, in my nature to carp like a 
“too captious critic” at the efforts of a class of 
builders to “ level up” to the increasing demands 
of an enlightened public; but I am disposed to 
raise strong objection when I find the said public 
treated as fools from the point of view of the 
“ Jerry builder.” 

The chapter of accidents has of late brought 
me into better and soberer acquaintance with 
some of these speculative gentlemen than I had 
ever thought would have fallen to my lot to 
experience, and I have had some opportunities 
afforded me to become more enlightened in this 
class of building than formerly. I would be just, 
I would not condemn wholesale because the 
many may deserve condemnation, and I would 
have you, sir, believe that there are many meu 
of the speculative class who are thoroughly 
respectable in themselves, who are honest, and 
who @o fairly honest work, as things go. 

“ The latest novelty” then, sir, would appear 
to be the new damp-proof course, which is doing 


enterprising builder has inserted it so as to pro- 


ment, | ject well beyond the outer face of the brickwork 


that it may be seen and 


brick walls damp-proofed at ground level. 
dasthar kenah ih tatiad et rather 
conveniently planned. I opened in a 
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w.c. ene eee so 
ject well below i 
or pantry, and be seen. N. 








_THE DOUBLE OWNERSHIP, ARUNDEL 
CHURCH. . 


S1r,—In your account of the Archmological 
Institute’s late meeting, you report Dr. Freeman 
as saying, at Dunster, that Lord Coleridge had 
recently decided that there were two churches 
at Arundel, as there undoubtedly are at 
Dunster 


I can hardly think that Dr. Freeman is 
correctly reported by you in this version of 
Lord Coleridge’s judgment. For certain reasons 
of my own, I employed a very efficient short- 
hand writer to take down the judgment. Now, 
I cannot find in it anything to justify Dr. Free- 
man’s account. 

Lord Coleridge’s expressions were as follow:— 
“T am of opinion that the church spoken of 
in these documents is the whole parish church 
of St. Nicolas, Arundel, including what is now 
used by the parish, and what is claimed by the 
Duke of Norfolk.” 

Again, “ At, and soon after, the foundation of 
the college, I do not at all doubt that if it had 
been asked what was the parish church of 
Arundel, the present church of St. Nicolas, in 
its architectural integrity, would have been 
pointed out ; and if it had been asked what was 
the church of the College of the Holy Trinity of 
Arundel, the questioner would have been shown 
the very same building in its architectural in- 
tegrity.” 

Again,—“It appears to me that in 1511 the 
whole building was commonly spoken of as one 
church.” 

And further on,—“ The church, of which the 
advowson was in the college, the freehold of 
which and of the churchyard was in them, and 
the whole undivided church of St. Nicolas, 
Arundel, in which the college and the parish 
had the respective rights, which I have already 
indicated.” . 

Dunster and Arundel cannot be compared. 
Dunster was monastic and parochial; Arundel 
was collegiate and parochial; Dunster had a 
chancel, with an altar and a rood-screen taken 
out of its nave, and a solid dividing wall; 
Arundel had a pure and simple nave, adapted 
for a congregation, and remarkably open to the 
chancel by a transparent iron screen. 

It is surprising that these two churches should 
have been considered as having any special re- 
semblance. Tomas DaRgtinea. 








THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS. 


S1r,—There can be no doubt that the cost of 
many of these buildings has become outrageous, 
and Mr. Aldwinckle is perfectly justified in the 
observations he addressed to you on the matter 
in his recent letter. 

With the greatest le respect for the 
gentleman who fills, and excellently fills, the 
position of architect to the London School 
Board, there is no manner of doubt that the 
real reason why ex has gone up is that 
the schools have been all put into the hands of 
one architect, and he has been paid by salary 
and not by commission. 

Ihave not the smallest hesiiation in saying 
that if I had filled Mr. Robson’s post I should, 
as far as I could, have done exactly what he 
has done. I should have endeavoured to secure 
every improvement of every sort of which the 
structures were capable; and as no one could 
by any possibility have said that I did so 
because it was to my interest to run up the 
cost in order to increase my own commission, 
I should have had but little scruple in adopting 
improvements because were expensive. I 
dare say I should not have succeeded as well as 
Mr. Robson has in making my buildings patterns 
of excellent contrivance and constraction, but I 
should have done my beat, and, as long as the 
Board would back me, I should have had little 
scruple as to outlay. 

If the Board desires to economise, let them 
revert to the system with which they started, 
and on which they built their first fifty schools. 
Let them employ a variety of London architects, 
pay them com , dismiss the large staff of 





draughtsmen at the on the Thames 
Embankment, and give Mr. Robson the same 
general control over the architects which he 
had at first. The ratepayers will soon find out 
the difference in expense, and the school-build- 
ings will be much more likely to be successful 
than those carried out under such sweeping 
reductions as Mr. Aldwinckle points to can 
possibly be. A Scuoon Boarp Arcuirscr. 








A COMMON.-SENSE VIEW 
OF ARCHITECTURAL RESTORATION. 


Sir,—*C. H. C.’s” anecdote, in his recent 
article under this heading, concerning Mr. J. 
Smyth’s carving at Christ Church Cathedral 
being taken fifty years ago for ancient work 
has numerous counterparts in more modern 
times. In 1871 one of your contemporaries 
published some interesting illustrations of gar- 
goyles and grotesques from Notre Dame, Paris. 
These were acoumpanied by a description in 
which the vigour of these old works was con- 
trasted with the lifeless lumpiness of similar 
work wrought by men now-a-days. The next 
week, however, a letter appeared in the same 
publication, from Mr. Blomfield, a carver, of 
London, saying that under the immediate 
direction of M. Viollet-le-Duc, he had executed 
these very gurgoyles himself a few years before ! 

Farther, few more beautiful monuments exist 
anywhere, perhaps, than are those of Bishop 
Bronescombe (1280) and Bishop Stafford (1419), 
which guard, like mute sentinels, the north and 
south sides of the lady-chapel at Exeter Cathe- 
dral. The cresting upon both these tombs is 
altogether new, and was placed there during Sir 
G. Gilbert Scott’s restoration a few years ago. 
When Messrs. Clayton & Bell decorated the 
monuments in question the fresh paint made old 
and new work look alike; but, although this 
took place so recently, I am probably one of the 
few people in Exeter who have cared to remem- 
ber the circumstance. Note the result. A few 
days ago I chanced to pass one of the tombs in 
question, and saw a gentleman,—evidently a 
visitor and an architect,—busily engaged in 
sketching these very crestings into his pocket. 
book. ‘‘ You know thatisn’t old,” I ventured to 
remark. ‘Old; isn’tit, though, by Jove! What 
do you know about it?” he retorted, evidently 
thinking I was a smug Exonian linen-draper. A 
few words of explanation were sufficient, and 
the page was torn from his book. But surely 
precisely the same thing occurs over and over 
again; and you, sir, and I, and everybody else 
who sketch, are more or less similarly vic- 
timised. Harry Hems. 








STONE AND GRANITE v. CEMENT. 


Siz,—I am somewhat surprised that your 
correspondent “W. 8. 8.,” who, I presume, 
knows the value of building materials, should 
anathematise cement, by calling houses built 
of that material mud houses. 

Cement or concrete houses are presumably as 
strong as those built of stone; and whereas 
most stone deteriorates by age and exposare, 
cement, so far as is yet known, continues to 
increase in hardness, and it is therefore, I 
think, fair to assume that buildings constructed 
now of cement or concrete would still exist 
when our heirs and grandchildren come into the 
world. 

A brick building, stuccoed over to give the 
appearance of stone, is the class of building to 
which, I presume, “W.S. 58.” refers; but that 
is evidently a brick stracture, not a cement one, 
and I therefore cannot see how his argument as 
against cement can hold good even in this case. 

An architect or engineer, when using stone, 
takes care to investigate the nature of the 
quarry from which the stone is procured, and 
further, amongst other precautions, takos care 
that the stone is placed in the building on its 
natural bed ; with these precautions, stone, as a 
building material, has a better chance of with- 
standing the effects of age than the anathe- 
matised cement. 

Whether it be from want of knowledge or 
simply carelessness on the part of users cannot 
be said, but the use of cement is seldom at- 
tended with the same judicious care. To ninety- 
nine people in a hundred cement is cement, 
whether it be good, bad, or indifferent, and it is 
not, therefure, surprising that many failures 
have occarred in its use. 

Cement being a manufactured article may be 
good or bad; farther, it is a most delicate 





material, easily affected and damaged by undue 
exposure and damp; besides which, the aggre. 
gates with which it is used, either as plaster, 
mortar, or concrete, materially affect its ulti- 
mate hardness and st 

Given a good Portland cement, used in combi- 
nation with a clean sharp sand, pulverised stone, 
or other suitable material, it is, as I have before 
said, one of the most usefal of building mate- 
rials, the ultimate strength of which is not even 
yet known. 

As regards cost, there can be no comparison. 
A good building-stone will always pay for its 
carriage to a considerable distance, and is there- 
fore dear, even in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the quarry; while, even in that quarry, con- 
crete blocks could be made, at small expense, 
from the chippings and broken stone which are 
now more than useless. 

Portland cement, as a building material, is 
daily receiving more attention, and the proper 
way of treating it becoming more generally 
understood, and I trust that, even by “W.S.S.,” 
it will no longer be placed in the same category 
with mud, though the latter material is no doubt 
not always “ matter out of place.” 

H. Fatsa. 








A BOOK ON MASONRY? 


Srr,—Can your readers inform me as toa 
good work upon masonry, and the quarries of 
England? I must, perhaps, try to explain my 
idea of a good work, that I may not cause need- 
less trouble to any gentleman who is so kind as 
to endeavour to farnish me with an answer. 

What I mean by a good work is one written 
by an architect such as Hawksmoor, or by a 
practical stonemason, who knows nothing about 
geology or the chemical composition of stone 
(such as,—F lint, when heated, yields nearly pure 
silicic acid [SiO, ]),—a work, in fact, written by 
a man thoroughly acquainted with his subject 
and the old knowledges of the trade, and with- 
out any modern science, or new may-be-wrong 
or may-be-right theories imported into the 
question. 

How valuable soever geology and chemistry 
may be for speculative cosmogonists and ama. 
teur world builders, they have only done mis- 
chief as yet tothe practical builder by endanger- 
ing his faith in the old and tried processes, just as 
the mathematicians and acoustical theorists 
have confused and hurt the theories of harmony 
and counterpoint, and helped greatly to impede 
the career of the practical composer of music. 

Hy. Bunting published a book called an 
“ Itinerary of Scripture, and concerning Wrights 
and Masons, 1615.” Does that book contain 
anything on this topic worth knowing ? 

C. A. W. 








DEFILED BATH ROOMS, 


Sir,—“ V. R.,” in your issue of the 2nd inst., 
writing on the above subject, strikes a chord 
which will be heard throughout the country, and 
I for one beg to tender him my thanks, and trust 
that he will continue to call attention to this 
matter of defiled bath-rooms. What “V. R.” 
asserts is a notorious fact, and why architects 
persist in this uncalled-for practice does seem 
strange to the experienced sanitary engineer. 

It is true that often on board ship, where 
every nook and corner has to be utilised, want 
of space necessitates the w.c. being screwed into 
a cell where there is barely room for the user 
to turn round, but I am glad to say that great 
changes for the better have been made in this 
particular in most of our large passenger-ships. It 
is only necessary to pay a visit tothe magvilicent 
vessels of any of our great passenger-carrying 
ocean lines, such as the Peninsular and Oriental, 
the White Star, the Anchor Line, &c., to per- 
ceive these improvements. In the saloon will 
be seen perfect sanitary appliances working 
efficiently,—marble baths, with douches, that 
would grace a palace, with no w.c. in the same 
compartment, but these latter fitted up apart 
from the bath-rooms with the greatest care, and 
supplied with abundance of water for cleansing 
purposes. 

Now, sir, if on board ship, where every inch 
of room is valuable, we still are careful to keep 
the bath-rooms separate from the w.c.s, I wish 
to know why architects should consider it 
advisable to join them together in the beaatiful 
mansions which are at present being built. 
Have them close to each other by all means 

but put the latter outside the building, and the 
bath in a separate room alongside on every 
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floor, taking care to use all the best known 
sanitary appliances for prevention of disagree- 
able smells in the closet. It is, unfortunately, 
only too well known among experienced sanitary 
engineers and plumbers, that great evils arise 
from the bad arrangement and eonstruction of 
the house-drains and soil-pipes and closets from 
inefficient and bad workmanship, light and flimsy 
fittings, want of experienced men to supervise, 
and the inordinate longing on the part of 
builders to put in the cheapest articles they can 
get. Is it, then, to be wondered at that, of late 
years, we have had such an outcry about the 
prevalence of typhoid fever ? 

“V. R.” has called attention to one evil which 
has arisen in sanitary arrangements of late 
years; but there are, unfortunately, many 
others besides those which I have indicated 
above, which often make our modern houses at 
night, when every aperture is closed, mere 
gigantic retainers of bad atmosphere, thus 
slowly poisoning the inmates during the very 
hours that they are most susceptible to that 
most stealthy and unseen of enemies, sewer- 
gas. T. SUFFIELD. 








CARVING, GILDING, AND GERMAN 
METAL. 


S1r,—Will you be kind enough to allow me to 
draw your attention to a very important subject 
concerning the trade of carving and gilding, prin- 
cipally, as it is carried on in the picture-frame 
business, and introduced into this country by 
the Germans? It is the gilding of picture- 
frames, alhambras, and all kinds of other pat- 
terns, with a German metal which is only a 
mixture of tin, zinc, and brass, the cost of which 
is 1}d. per book, whereas the genuine metal 
(English gold) costs 1s. 3d. per book. Picture- 
frames are being gilded in this country at the pre- 
sent time by foreigners in thousands with this 
German metal and sold for English gilding; and 
so well can they be got up to deceive the eye 
that one picture-frame shall be done with Ger- 
man metal and another shall be done with the 
genuine metal, the very best English gold: you 
may then call in an experienced gilder, and ask 
him if he can pick out the one done with the 
German metal, and the one done with the 
genuine metal, the very best English gold; and 
although he may be an excellent workman, and 
have had years of experience at the business, he 
will not be able to do so. The frames done with 
the German metal look very well for a short 
time, but in a little while they go black, and are 
done for. Pure English gold will always look 
well while there is a bit of gold left. They 
can be cleaned, touched up, and always look 
welland as fresh as ever; but you cannot do 
this with those frames done in German metal. 
Just take a walk into some of our picture- 
galleries; you will not find any German metal 
there. If at any time the frames in these 
picture-galleries should get tarnished, dusty, or 
dirty, a gilder is sent for, and all that he simply 
does is to take off the dust, wash them very 
carefully with a small brush, and sponge them 
very gently with a soft sponge and a little clean 
cold water, and with a clean wash-leather lightly 
rub the burnished parts over, and they will look 
as fresh as ever; but this could not be done if 
they were coated with this imitation gold or Ger- 
mau metal. My principal object in writing upon 
this subject is to try, in my very humble way, 
to open the eyes of the British public as much 
as possible in this matter. There are thousands 
of well-to-do peeple that have nice pictures 
hanging round their rooms: the frames are 
supposed to be gilt with the very best English 
gold, and have been bought and paid for as such, 
but are a complete sham, being only done with 
this German metal. In conclusion, 1 should like 
to say that if you buy @ picture-frame as a gold 
one, and it turns out a Datch metal one, it isa 
fraud. Let us remember that it is not all gold 
that glitters. 

Georce Ryan, Carver and Gilder. 








COMPETITIONS. 


Hull Borough Asylum.—Thirty-eight designs 
have been received in competition. The esti- 
mates vary from 27,0001. to 80,0001. The draw- 
ings are now being arranged in the town-hall. 

Over Darwen.—The designs for the town-hall 
here and the market, sent in competition, have 
been on view in the Co-operative Hall. 

Bulkeley Memorial.—The successful competitor 
herein is Mr. Thomas Brown, architect, Beau- 
mont, Carlisle, 
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NEW PARKS. 


Heywood.—A new public park was opened at 
ig eon on the 2nd inst. According to the 
Manchester Courier, the park has been provided 
and is to become the property of the town under 
very singular circumstances. Several years ago 
Mr. Charles M: Newhouse, a local cotton manu- 
facturer, was proceeding by train from Heywood 
to Manchester, and when near Miles Platting an 
accident occurred. Mr. Newhouse, who occupied 
the carriage along with other gentlemen, got 
upon the steps of the vehicle. Immediately 
afterwards the carriage and he was 
killed, but the rest of the passengers escaped 
with slight injury. As Mr. Newhouse died 
without heirs, his property passed into the 
one of her Majesty by her right of the Duchy 
of Lancaster. About twelve months ago her 


Majesty announced her intention of disposing of | t 


this property, which, on being realised, amounted 
to several thousand pounds sterling, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the district, and 
ultimately it was decided to expend it in pro- 
viding a public park. The land acquired com- 
prises an area of twenty acres, and is situated 
on the banks of the river Roach, about half a 
mile from the centre of the town. It is very 
undulating, and well wooded with beech, chest- 
nut, and other trees, and from a plateau a fine 
view is obtained of the surrounding district. A 
stone fountain occupies the centre space at the 
convergence of the principal walks. In the 
lower part of the park there is a lake. A 
bowling-green is provided, and a band-house 
has also been erected. The various works io 
connexion with the park have been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. G. R. Cartwright, of 
the office of the Surveyor-General of the Duchy 
of Lancaster at Harrogate. The contractors 
have been,—for masonry, Messrs. Diggle Bros. ; 
painting, &c., Mr. W. Warburton; for the 
cutting of the walks, &c., Mr. W. Turner; and 
the Coalbrookdale Iron Company. 
Huddersfield.—A special meeting of the Hud- 
dersfield Town Council was held on the 8th inst. 
to consider a proposed gift of twenty-five acres 
of land by Mr. Henry F. Beaumont for a public 
park at Dungeonwood, about a mile and three- 
quarters from the centre of Huddersfield. The 
council almost unanimously decided to accept 
the gift, and it is proposed to spend about 5,0001. 
in preparing the ground for a park. 
Aberdeen.—At a meeting of the St. Nicholas 
Association of Aberdeen on the 6th inst., a 
letter was read from Mr. Jas. Tulloch, jun., 
offering with a view of assisting the proposal 
that the vacant ground west of South Crown- 
street, lying between Rosebank and Springbank 
terraces, should be turned into public recreation 
ground, to raise one-third of the purchase price 
in the event of the association seeing their way 
to acquire the ground for the purpose indicated. 
After considerable discussion the meeting re- 
solved, while thanking Mr. Tulloch for his offer 
and the trouble he had taken in the matter, to 


be ascertained what the probability is of acquir- 
ing also the piece of ground in front of Bon- 
Accord-terrace, in order that the whole may 
form the public park. Professor Stephenson, 
Mr. J. R. Mackenzie, architect, Mr. J. Willet, 
C.E., and Dr. Angus Fraser were appointed as 
a committee to inquire into the matter and 
report. 

Salford. —On the 9th inst. Ordsal Park, 
situated in the Regent-road district of Sal. 
ford,—the fourth park established by the Cor. 
poration of Salford,—was formally opened by 
Mr. Alderman Davies, chairman of the Salford 
Museum, Libraries, and Parks committee. The 
park covers an area of nearly sixteen acres, 
which was purchased from Lord Egerton for 
about 6,000/. It lies in the centre of a large 
and growing population of working people. The 
task of designing and executing the arrange- 
ment of the park ground was entrusted by the 
Corporation of Salford to Mr. Henry Moore, 
head gardener of Peel Park, who designed 
Seedley and Albert Parks. The total cost of 
the park,—including the site, the laying out of 
the ground, and the boundary-wall and rail- 
ings,—is about 15,0001. The main entrance is in 
South Cross-lane. 

Kilmarnock.—On the 9th inst. the Kay Park, 
Kilmarnock, was formally opened. The park is 
the gift of Mr. Alexander Kay, a native of Kil- 
marnock, who amassed a fortune as an insurance 
broker in Glasgow, and at his death in 1866 





bequeathed 16,0001. to “ Auld Killie,”—6,0001. 
for the erection and endowment of two schools, 


defer consideration of the scheme until it can | pan 
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available at any time for the extension of the 
park. The park has been laid out by Mr. D. 
M‘Lellan, curator of the Glasgow parks, 
ee the pore cure ged unveiled on the 
same day, a notable obj the grounds is 
fountain, the gift of a 

late Bailie Crooks, and daughter 
Provost Strang. This structure, which rises to 
the height of 22 ft. 9 in., has a ground basin 
80 ft. 6 in. in diameter, constructed of concrete, 
The centre column of the fountain is surmounted 








DOCKS. 


London.—On the 2nd inst. a new basin of 
the East and West India Dock Company was 
opened, an extension of the docks at Blackwall. 
This addition to the dock accommodation of the 
Port of London is especially noticeable because 
of the great depth of the entrance lock and new 
basin. At ordinary spring tides there are 31 ft. 
of water above the stone sills against which the 
lower edge of the gates fit, and the largest 
ocean-going steamers can, therefore, enter the 
basin for some time before or after high water. 
This, it is said, is a greater depth by some 4 ft. 
than is to be found in any other docks on the 
Thames. The new basin has an area of about 
six acres. It is irregularly shaped, the north 
quay being 600 ft. in length, the east quay 
455 ft., and the south quay, between the new 
and the old locks, by which the enlarged basin 
is entered, 270 ft. The wall of the dock, having 
a total thickness of 20 ft. at the bottom and 
8 ft. at the top, is formed of Portland cement 
concrete, faced with 3 ft. of brickwork. On the 
north and east quays extensive warehouses, 
three stories high, have been built, and improved 
machinery has been erected for loading ships 
and discharging cargoes expeditiously. The 
hydraulic machinery is in some respects pecu- 
liar. According to the Times, the new lock is 
65 ft. wide, and is fitted with two pairs of 
wrought-iron double-skinned gates, which, 
hollow and like great caissons, are at once strong 
and buoyant. These gates are moved quickly 
and easily by hydraulic machinery. The works, 
which have taken three years and a half to 
complete, have been carried out at a cost of 
about 240,0001., under the direction of Mr. A. 
Manning, the dock company’s engineer; Mr. B. 
Stockman, resident engineer; and Mr. R. L. 
Berwick, assistant engineer. 

Inverkeithing. — A deputation from Inver- 
keithing Town Council has waited on the 
directors of the North British Railway Com- 

y in regard to the construction of a new 
dock at Inverkeithing. Plans prepared by Mr. 
John Buchanan, C.E., Edinburgh, were sub- 
mitted, and it was stated that a dock, covering 
a superficial area of nearly forty acres, could be 
constructed for 75,0001. The directors have 
the proposai under consideration. 








BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 


Chatham.—The Chatham Local Board of 
Health has resolved to establish a large swim- 
ming-bath, where the public may be instructed 
in swimming. 

Birmingham.—New and extensive Turkish 
baths have lately been erected in Birmingham, 
by joint-stock enterprise. A site having been 
secured in High-street, it was decided to expend 
a sum not exceeding 3,000/, upon the construc- 
tion of the baths, and some of the leading 
builders of the town and district were invited 
to tender for the carrying out of the work 
according to the desigus of Mr. H. W. Ward. 
Eventually, Messrs. Horsley Brothers’ estimate, 
which amounted to 2,7951., was accepted. The 
work was then pushed forward without delay, and 
the baths have lately been opened. The tempera- 
The heating sppaauinn von. MONSON BE BES 

ting apparatus was suppli . 
Crichley & Co. The said glans work has 
been. supplied by Messrs. J. & O. C. Hawkes, 
and the burnished brass chandeliers and gas- 
fittings are from the manufactory of Mesars. 





Power & Co, 











Rotherhithe. — At their last , the 
Rotherhithe Vestry had under the 


application of the Commissioners of Baths and 
Washhouses of the parish, that the vestry would 
sanction their borrowing at interest the further 
sum of 18,5001., on the security of a mortgage 
of the poor-rates, to be ex ed in the con- 
struction of baths and Mr. Bulmer 
moved that the Vestry grant the application, 
and explained that the ground for the buildings 
had been cleared, and the plans and estimates 
prepared and submitted to the Vestry, and they 
were anxious to get out the contracts before the 
winter. The estimate of the 
buildings was 14,8001.; the balance of the total 
sum of 20,0001. would be set aside for the pur- 
chase of fittings and machinery. The motion 
was carried. 





— 
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MARKETS. 


Chelmsford.—A new cattle-market is in course 
of formation at Chelmsford. «Mr. J. Walker is 
the contractor for the roads, and Messrs. Choat 
for the shedding for the horses and the sales by 
auction, and the building of the settling-house 

sproceeding. These several erections are com- 
posed of white stock bricks and red tiles. A 
staff of workmen in the employment of Mr. 
Fletcher, of Wolverhampton, are putting up the 
iron fencing of the various pens and inclosures, 
and those in the employment of Mr, J. H. Wray 
are paving the pens with Staffordshire blue 
bricks. 

Liverpool.—At the meeting of the Liverpool 
Town Council, on the 6th inst., Mr. M‘Ardle 
moved “That the Markets Committee be re- 
quested to report to the Council on the adapta- 
tion of St. Martin’s Market for the purposes of 
a fish and poultry market, in substitution of the 
present fish-market in Great Charlotte-street.” 
Mr. M‘Ardle said St. Martin’s Market contained a 
very large area, was well adapted for a whole- 
sale fish-market, and was near to the other 
wholesale markets. The motion was to. 

Stratford.—On the 1st proximo, there will be 
opened at Stratford, by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, a new market for potatoes, 
roots, vegetables, hay, straw, coals, &c., which 
will adjoin the Stratford-bridge station. It will 
possess every conyetiience for a large trade, 
standing-room being provided for over 400 
trucks, and the cart-roads between the sidings 
40 ft., 50 ft., and 60 ft. wide. The warehouses 
measure 60 ft. by 45 ft., and are fitted up with 
convenient offices, and two lines of rails run 
through it. 

Blackpool.—Shortly after six o’clock on the 
morning of the 7th inst. a fire was discovered 
in Read’s New Market Hall, Central Beech, 
Blackpool. A strong gale was blowing at the 
time from the sea, and as the building imme- 
diately faces the promenade, the gale fanned 
the flames, which spread with fearful rapidity, 
and the building was soon completely gutted. 








NEW BRIDGES. 


Broomielaw.—The new railway bridge across 
the harbour at Broomielaw has been completed, 
and formally opened. The bridge has been 
erected by Messrs. Wm. Arrol & Co., Dalmar- 
nock Works, for the Caledonian Railway Com- 


pany. 

The Forth—The Scotsman says, that at a 
meeting of the directors of the Forth Bridge 
Railway Company, on the 6th inst., the tenders 
for the different sections of the Forth Bridge 
undertaking, received from the firms whose 
estimates had been invited, were opened and 
examined. In view, however, of the necessity 
for preliminary inquiries in connexion with the 
different contracts, no final decision as to the 
acceptance of any offer was come to. 

Russia.—What is stated to be the largest 
bridge in gy will be completed next year. 
It will cross the Volga in the government of 
Samara, Russia, on the Siberia railroad line, 
The Volga, at the point of the bridge, is about 
four miles wide in the spring season, and in the 
autamn is 4,732 ft. The bridge will be sup- 
ported by twelve piers 85 ft. high, with ice- 
cutters 35 ft. high, at a distance of every 364 ft. 
The ice-cutters are covered with granite. A 
temporary colony is established for working men 
emplo on the bridge. It occupies about 


fifty-five acres, and has sixty different buildings, 
insured at 100,000 roubles. 2,000 men are em- 
ployed, and amongst them are 100 Italian 
masons. 

Salford,—At a meeting of the Salford Town 
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Council, on the 6th inst., Mr. Alderman Dew- 

hurst p the confirmation of the following 

resolution of the building committee :—* That 

the tender of Mevsrs. A. Pilling & Son be 

for the itonwork of the Springfield. 

lane , in accordance with the and 

for the sum of 4,1171. 16s. 9d., 

and that the Town Clerk do prepare the con- 
tract.’ The resolution was confirmed. 








GAS JOTTINGS. 


Cambridge.—At the half-yearly meeting of the 
Oambridge Gas Company, on the 30th ult., it 
was resolved to raise additional capital to the 
extent of 26,0001. for new works now in course 
of construction. 

Warrington.—-The gas accounts of the Cor- 
poration of Warrington for the nine months 
ending the 25th of March last show a net profit 
of 4,2041. 

Walsall.—The profits of the Walsall Gasworks 
last year amounted to 4,1391., and the portion 
of the profits for the year ensuing to come into 
the fands of the was set down in 
the estimates at 4,0001., which, it is stated, will 
reduce the rates to the extent of 10d. in the 
pound, 

Glasgow.—On the 7th inst., on the invitation 
of Mr. A. Buchanan Miller, architect, Glasgow, 
several persons connected with the manufacture 
of gas visited the printing works of Mr. Alex- 
ander Crum, Thornliebank, to inspect a new 
process for the manufacture of gas. The 
novelty of the invention consists in chargi 
the gas-retort with common coal dross 
of the more expensive coal hitherto used, and 
when the retort has been raised to the 
heat, the light hydrocarbon gases evolved during 
the first fifteen or twenty minutes are led off by 
a branch-pipe from the ordinary ascension-pipe 
(before it passes through the hydraulic main) 
into a separate or special gasholder of ordinary 
construction, where it is stored for use. It is 
claimed that a thoroughly pure gas is obtained, 
altogether free from bisulphate of carbon. A 
ton weight of common dross is stated to yield 
about 10,000 cubic feet of gas, of an average 
illaminating power of twenty candles; but by 
the new method of taking off 1,000 ft. at the 
first stage of the distilling process, and leaving 
1,000 ft. of gas to be taken off at the last stage 
of the process, it is claimed that about 8,000 ft. 
of pure gas is obtained of an illaminating power 
equal to twenty-eight candles, 

Newbury.—Major Tulloch held an inquiry on 
behalf of the Local Government Board at the 
Municipal Buildings at Newbury, on the Ist 
inst., in reference to the proposal of the town 
council to erect new gas-works within a short 
distance of the goods station. 








DOME OF THE ROCK. 


Sim,—With respect to Lieutenant Conder’s 
series of questions in your last number, in 
reference to my communication from Rome to 
Mr. Barry, I to remark that, as to the 
materials in which the horizontal beams con- 
necting the inner peristyle of columns are con- 
structed, I am unable to inform him, not having 
had the means of testing them. But the 
materials locally available would be likely to 
prevail both at Rome and Jerusalem. 

As tothe age of the mosaics, the accepted 
opinion is, I think, most probably the correct 
one, from comparison with other reputed fourth- 
century mosaics still existing in Rome. 

As to the absolute certainty of the authorship 
of the buildings in question, I may say that 
nothing advanced by Lieut. Conder at all in- 
validates the vailing opinion which attri- 
butes the two sl buildings to Constantine ; 
and, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
I have no reason to doubt conclusions which I 
have shown to bear the marks of high pro- 
there “see h 

T is no upper of columns at the 
mausoleum of Constantia and Helena, whose 
sarcophagus has been removed to the Vatican. 

The other matters referred to have been 
dealt with by Mr. Fergusson. 

Epw. C. Rosrys, 
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The Industrial Arts in Spain, By Juan F. 

BuANo. Chapman & Hall, 1879. 
Tue Committee of Council on Education have 
wisely entrusted to the hands of a Spanish gen- 
tleman the preparation of a handbook on the 
industrial art of Spain, which, probably, could 
not have been adequately carried out by any 
one who had not such knowledge of the country 
as only a resident could acquire. For various 
reasons Spain is, even in these days of universal 
locomotion, less understood in regard to its 
arts and products than almost any other of the 
great European nations. This small and com- 
prehensive volume will probably be very useful 
in giving to many who are very mach in the 
dark on the subject, a connected idea as to 
what is to be looked for in Spanish industrial 
art, and what is the nature of its excellence. 
The volume deals with the subjects of gold and 
silver work, iron work, bronzes, arms, furniture, 
ivories, pottery and porcelain, glass, textile 
fabrics, and lace, and is illustrated by fifty 
woodcuts, in some cases representing objects of 
unusual beanty and interest. 

The author does not go into any general 
history or critical review of Spanish art, for 
which we presume the reader would be referred 
to his catalogue of the objects of Spanish art 
at South Kensington, published sotne six years 
since; he merely treats each branch of his 
subject separately, and gives the outline of 
what is to be said and to be known about; buat 
from incidental remarks here and there we pick 
up food for reflection in regard to the pecn- 
liarities of Spanish art and its relationship to 
that of Europe generally, especially in an his- 
tcrical point of view. One remark in the 
chapter on glass opens a pretty wide field for 
fature investigation to the historian of art. 
Noticing the fact that the ornamentation of 
glass by the running of a thread or line a!) over 
the glass, peculiar to Roman glass ware, was 
revived in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and that this form was especially a favourite in 
Spain, he observes “it is an interesting fact 
that objects of a traditional Moorish form have 
the greatest amount of lines of this style of 
ornamentation. We caritiot, until this subject 
is more thoroughly investigated, do otherwise 
than infer either that the tradition of this 
industry was preserved in Spain, or that the 
Arabs imported this style of decoration from 
the same localities from which it had been 
copied by the Romans centuries before.” 
Another point in the chapter on glass worth 
mention is that in certain glass-making localities 
in Spain, the tradition of Italian models was 
kept up to avery recent period, and that the 
glass made in these localities closely resembles 
the Venetian glass in character,—so much so, 
that it is reasonable to conclude that not a few 
objects of this description which have been 
classed as Venetian may have been made in 
Spain. The illustration showing a vase of green 
glass (p. 242), Spanish of the seventeenth 
century, entirely bears out this view; it has 
the characteristics of Venetian design to a very 
marked degree. 

Part of the interest special to Spanish orna- 
mentul art, in addition to its intrinsic beauty, 
lies certainly in the mingling of styles derived 
from various sources which it presents. The 
earlier art is largely influenced by Oriental 
feeling imported by the Arabs; the later art 
is influenced, of course, by Italian Renaissance. 
But this takes often a liar, more enriched, 
and Gothicised form when it reaches the Spanish 
peninsula; and still more often Gothic and 
Moorish elements are mixed, or found side by 
side, in the same design. The author gives a 
fall description, in exemplification of this, of an 
armoire formerly in the church of the monastery 
of Piedro in Aragon, now in the Academia de 
la Historia (at Madrid?). Externally much of the 
ornament is purely Oriental in style, but accom- 
panied by a Latin inscription in Gothic characters. 
* When the triptych is opened several compart- 
ments appear, formed by cusped Gothic arches 
placed within others, in the form of a mitre divided 
by pinnacles. The ornamentation which fills the 

between the arches, and the seven bande- 
roles in the lower part, are in pure Gothic style, 
without a reminiscence of Moorish art”; but 
“the details and several of the architectural 
lines of the Gothic part of this ornamentation 
denote an Italian influence, P mtgeng | Sicilian, 
for this province belonged to the crown 





of Aragon.” A splendid piece of furniture- 
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floor, taking care to use all the best known 
sanitary appliances for prevention of disagree- 
able smells in the closet. It is, unfortunately, 
only too well known among experienced sanitary 
engineers and plumbers, that great evils arise 
from the bad arrangement and eonstruction of 
the house-drains and soil-pipes and closets from 
inefficient and bad workmanship, light and flimsy 
fittings, want of experienced men to supervise, 
and the inordinate longing on the part of 
builders to put in the cheapest articles they can 
get. Is it, then, to be wondered at that, of late 
years, we have had such an outery about the 
prevalence of typhoid fever ? 

“V. BR.” has called attention to one evil which 
has arisen in sanitary arrangements of late 
years; but there are, unfortunately, many 
others besides those which I have indicated 
above, which often make our modern houses at 
night, when every aperture is closed, mere 
gigantic retainers of bad atmosphere, thus 
slowly poisoning the inmates during the very 
hours that they are most susceptible to that 
most stealthy and unseen of enemies, sewer- 
gas, T, SUFFIELD. 








CARVING, GILDING, AND GERMAN 
METAL. 


S1k,—Will you be kind enough to allow me to 
draw your attention to a very important subject 
concerning the trade of carving and gilding, prin- 
cipally, as it is carried on in the picture-frame 
business, and introduced into this country by 
the Germans? It is the gilding of picture- 
frames, alhambras, and all kinds of other pat- 
terns, with a German metal which is only a 
mixture of tin, zinc, and brass, the cost of which 
is 1}d. per book, whereas the genuine metal 
(English gold) costs 1s. 3d. per book. Picture- 
frames are being gilded in this — at the pre- 
sent time by foreigners in thousands with this 
German metal and sold for English gilding; and 
so well can they be got up to deceive the eye 
that one picture-frame shall be done with Ger- 
man metal and another shall be done with the 
genuine metal, the very best English gold: you 
may then call in an experienced gilder, and ask 
him if he can pick out the one done with the 
German metal, and the one done with the 
genuine metal, the very best English gold; and 
although he may be an excellent workman, and 
have had years of experience at the business, he 
will not be able to do so. The frames done with 
the German metal look very well fora short 
time, but in a little while they go black, and are 
done for. Pure English gold will always look 
well while there is a bit of gold left. They 
can be cleaned, touched up, and always look 
welland as fresh as ever; but you cannot do 
this with those frames done in German metal. 
Just take a walk into some of our picture- 
galleries; you will not find any German metal 
there. If at any time the frames in these 
picture-galleries should get tarnished, dusty, or 
dirty, a gilder is sent for, and all that he simply 
does is to take off the dust, wash them very 
carefully with a small brush, and sponge them 
very gently with a soft sponge and a little clean 
cold water, and with a clean wash-leather lightl 
rub the burnished parts over, and they will look 
as fresh as ever; but this could not be done if 
they were coated with this imitation gold or Ger- 
man metal. My principal object in writing upon 
this subject is to try, in my very humble way, 
to open the eyes of the British public as much 
as possible in this matter. There are thousands 
of well-to-do peeple that have nice pictures 
hanging round their rooms: the frames are 
supposed to be gilt with the very best English 
gold, and have been bought and paid for as such, 
but are a complete sham, being wg | done with 
this German metal. In conclusion, I should like 
to say that if you buy a picture-frame as a gold 
one, and it turns out a Datch metal one, it isa 
fraud. Let us remember that it is not all gold 
that glitters. 

Gerorce Ryan, Carver and Gilder, 








COMPETITIONS. 


Hull Borough Asylum.—Thirty-eight designs 
have been received in competition. The esti- 
mates vary from 27,0001. to 80,0001. The draw- 
ings are now being arranged in the town-hall. 

Over Darwen.—The designs for the town-hall 
here and the market, sent in competition, have 
been on view in the Co-operative Hall. 

Bulkeley Memorial.—The successful competitor 
herein is Mr. Thomas Brown, architect, Beau- 
mont, Carlisle, 
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NEW PARKS. 


Heywood.—A new public park was opened at 
Heywood on the 2nd inst. According to the 
Manchester Courier, the park has been provided 
and is to become the property of the town under 
very singular circumstances. Several years ago 
Mr. Charles M. Newhouse, a local cotton manu- 
facturer, was proceeding by train from Heywood 


to Manchester, and when near Miles Platting an | par 


accident occurred. Mr. Newhouse, who occupied 
the carriage along with other gentlemen, got 
upon the steps of the vehicle. Immediately 
afterwards the carriage capsized and he was 
killed, but the rest of the passengers escaped 
with slight injury. As Mr. Newhouse died 
without heirs, his property passed into the 
one of her Majesty by her right of the Dachy 
of Lancaster. About twelve months ago her 
Majesty announced her intention of disposing of 
this property, which, on being realised, amounted 
to several thousand pounds sterling, for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of the district, and 
ultimately it was decided to expend it in pro- 
viding a public park. The land acquired com- 
prises an area of twenty acres, and is situated 
on the banks of the river Roach, about half a 
mile from the centre of the town. It is very 
undulating, and well wooded with beech, chest- 
nut, and other trees, and from a plateau a fine 
view is obtained of the surrounding district. A 
stone fountain occupies the centre space at the 
convergence of the principal walks. In the 
lower part of the park there is a lake. A 
bowling-green is provided, and a band-house 
has also been erected. The various works io 
connexion with the park have been carried out 
under the direction of Mr. G. RB. Cartwright, of 
the office of the Surveyor-General of the Duchy 
of Lancaster at Harrogate. The contractors 
have been,—for masonry, Messrs. Diggle Bros. ; 
painting, &c., Mr. W. Warburton; for the 
cutting of the walks, &c., Mr. W. Turner; and 
the Coalbrookdale Iron Company. 
Huddersfield.—A special meeting of the Hud- 
dersfield Town Council was held on the 8th inst. 
to consider a proposed gift of twenty-five acres 
of land by Mr. Henry F. Beaumont for a public 
park at Dungeonwood, about a mile and three- 
quarters from the centre of Huddersfield. The 
council almost unanimously decided to accept 
the gift, aud it is proposed to spend about 5,0001. 
in preparing the ground for a park. 
Aberdeen.—At a meeting of the St. Nicholas 
Association of Aberdeen on the 6th inst., a 
letter was read from Mr. Jas. Tulloch, jun., 
offering with a view of assisting the proposal 
that the vacant ground west of South Crown- 
street, lying between Rosebank and Springbank 
terraces, should be turned into public recreation 
ground, to raise one-third of the purchase price 
in the event of the association seeing their way 
to acquire the ground for the purpose indicated. 
After considerable discussion the meeting re- 
solved, while thanking Mr. Tulloch for his offer 
and the trouble he had taken in the matter, to 
defer consideration of the scheme until it can 
be ascertained what the probability is of acquir- 
ing also the piece of ground in front of Bon- 
Accord-terrace, in order that the whole may 
form the public park. Professor Stephenson, 
Mr. J. R. Mackenzie, architect, Mr. J. Willet, 
C.E., and Dr. Angus Fraser were appointed as 
a committee to inquire into the matter and 


report, 

Salford. — On the 9th inst. Ordsal Park, 
situated in the Regent-road district of Sal- 
ford,—the fourth park established by the Cor- 
poration of Salford,—was formally opened by 
Mr. Alderman Davies, chairman of the Salford 
Museum, Libraries, and Parks committee. The 
park covers an area of nearly sixteen acres, 
which was purchased from Lord Egerton for 
about 6,000/. It lies in the centre of a large 
and growing population of working people. The 
task of designing and executing the arrange- 
ment of the park ground was entrusted by the 
Corporation of Salford to Mr. Henry Moore, 
head gardener of Peel Park, who designed 
Seedley and Albert Parks. The total cost of 
the park,—including the site, the laying out of 
the ground, and the boundary-wall and rail- 
ings,—is about 15,0001. The main entrance is in 
South Cross-lane. 

Kilmarnock.—On the 9th inst. the Kay Park, 
Kilmarnock, was formally opened. The park is 
the gift of Mr. Alexander Kay, a native of Kil- 
marnock, who amassed a fortune as an insurance 
broker in Glasgow, and at his death in 1866 
bequeathed 16,0001. to “ Auld Killie,”—6,0001. 





for the erection and endowment of two schools, 





[Ava. 23, 1879, 


purposes, 15 acres, which, however, will be 
available at any time for the extension of the 
k. The park has been laid out by Mr. D. 
M‘Lellan, curator of the Glasgow parks, 
Besides the Burns monument unveiled on the 
same day, a notable object in the grounds is a 
fountain, the gift of Mrs. Crooks, wife of the 
late Bailie Crooks, and daughter of the late 
Provost Strang. is structure, which rises to 
the height of 22 ft. 9 in., has a ground basin 
80 ft. 6 in. in diameter, constructed of conerete. 
The centre column of the fountain is surmounted 
by a group of boy and serpent, the number of 
jets being fifty-one. 








DOCKS. 


London.—On the 2nd inst. a new basin of 
the East and West India Dock Company was 
opened, an extension of the docks at Blackwall. 
This addition to the dock accommodation of the 
Port of London is ially noticeable because 
of the great depth of the entrance lock and new 
basin. At ordinary spring tides there are 31 ft. 
of water above the stone sills against which the 
lower edge of the gates fit, and the largest 
ocean-going steamers can, therefore, enter the 
basin for some time before or after high water. 
This, it is said, is a greater depth by some 4 ft. 
than is to be found in any other docks on the 
Thames. The new basin hag an area of about 
six acres. It is irregularly shaped, the north 
quay being 600 ft. in length, the east quay 
455 ft., and the sonth quay, between the new 
and the old locks, by which the enlarged basin 
is entered, 270 ft. The wall of the dock, having 
a total thickness of 20 ft. at the bottom and 
8 ft. at the top, is formed of Portland cement 
concrete, with 3 ft. of brickwork. On the 
north and east quays extensive warehouses, 
three stories high, have been built, and improved 
machinery has been erected for loading ships 
and discharging cargoes expeditiously. The 
hydraulic machinery is in some respects pecu- 
liar. According to the Times, the new lock is 
65 ft. wide, and is fitted with two pairs of 
wrought-iron double-skinned gates, which, 


hollow and like caissons, are at once strong 
and buoyant. gates are moved quickly 
and easily by hydraulic machinery. The works, 


which have taken three years and a half to 
complete, have been carried out at a cost of 
about 240,0001., under the direction of Mr. A. 
Manning, the dock company’s engineer; Mr. B. 
Stockman, resident engineer; and Mr. R. L. 
Berwick, assistant engineer. 

Inverkeithing.— A deputation from Inver- 
keithing Town Council has waited on the 
directors of the North British Railway Com- 
jon in regard to the construction of a new 
dock at Inverkeithing. Plans prepared by Mr. 
John Buchanan, ©.E., Edinburgh, were sub- 
mitted, and it was stated that a dock, covering 
a superficial area of nearly forty acres, conld be 
constructed for 75,0001. The directors have 
the proposai under consideration. 








BATHS AND WASHHOUSES. 


Chatham.—The Chatham Local Board of 
Health has resolved to establish a large swim- 
ming-bath, where the public may be instructed 
in swimming. 

Birmingham.—New and extensive Tarkish 
baths have lately been erected in Birmingham, 
by joint-stock enterprise. A site haying been 
secured in High-street, it was decided to expend 
& sum not exceeding 3,0001. upon the construc- 
tion of the baths, and some of the leadin, 
builders of the town and district were invi 
to tender for the carrying out of the work 
according to the designs of Mr. H. W. Ward. 
Eventually, Messrs. Horsley Brothers’ estimate, 
which amounted to 2,7951., was accepted. The 
work was then pushed forward without delay, and 
the baths have lately been opened. The tempera- 
— of the hottest room varies a 4 to 250°. 

e heating apparatus was supplied by Messrs. 
Crichley & Co. The meathed giasn work has 
been. supplied by Messrs. J. & O. C. Hawkes, 
and the burnished brass chandeliers and gas- 
fittings are from the manufactory of Messrs. 
Power & Co, 





Rotherhithe. — At their last 
Rotherhithe Vestry had under 
application of the Commissioners of Baths and 
Washhouses of the parish, that the vestry would 
sanction their borrowing at interest the further 
sum of 18,5001., on the security of a mortgage 
of the poor-rates, to be expended in the con- 
struction of baths and ousés. Mr. Bulmer 
moved that the Vestry grant the application, 
and explained that the ground for the buildings 
had been cleared, and the plans and estimates 
prepared and submitted to the Vestry, and they 
were anxious to get out the contracts before the 
winter. The estimate of the for the 
buildings was 14,3001.; the balanceof the total 
sum of 20,0001. would be set aside for the pur- 
chase of fittings and machinery. The motion 
was carried. 


—_ 
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MARKETS. 


Chelmsford.—A new cattle-market is in course 
of formation at Chelmsford. -Mr. J. Walker is 
the contractor for the roads, and Messrs. Choat 
for the shedding for the horses and the sales by 
auction, and the building of the settling-house 

sproceeding. These several erections are com- 
posed of white stock bricks and red tiles. A 
staff of workmen in the employment of Mr. 
Fletcher, of Wolverhampton, are putting up the 
iron fencing of the various pens and inclosures, 
and those in the employment of Mr. J. H. Wray 
are paving the pens with Staffordshire blue 
bricks. 

Liverpool.—At the meeting of the Liverpool 
Town Council, on the 6th inst., Mr. M‘Ardle 
moved “That the Markets Committee be re- 
quested to report to the Council on the adapta- 
tion of St. Martin’s Market for the purposes of 
a fish and poultry market, in substitution of the 
present fish-market in Great Charlotte-street.” 
Mr. M‘Ardle said St. Martin’s Market contained a 
very large area, was well adapted for a whole- 
sale fish-market, and was near to the other 
wholesale markets. The motion was agreed to. 

Stratford.—On the 1st proximo, there will be 
opened at Stratford, by the Great Eastern 
Railway Company, a new market for potatoes, 
roots, vegetables, hay, straw, coals, &c., which 
will adjoin the Stratford-bridge station. It will 
possess every convetiience for a large trade, 
standing-room being provided for over 400 
trucks, and the cart-roads between the sidings 
40 ft., 50 ft., and 60 ft. wide. The warehouses 
measure 60 ft. by 45 ft., and are fitted up with 
convenient offices, and two lines of rails run 
through it. 

Blackpool.—Shortly after six o’clock on the 
morning of the 7th inst. a fire was discovered 
in Read’s New Market Hall, Central Beech, 
Blackpool. A strong gale was blowing at the 
time from the sea, and as the building imme- 
diately faces the promenade, the gale fanned 
the flames, which spread with fearful rapidity, 
and the building was soon completely gutted. 








NEW BRIDGES. 


Broomiclaw.—The new railway bridge across 
the harbour at Broomielaw has been completed, 
and formally opened. The bridge has been 
erected by Messrs. Wm. Arrol & Co., Dalmar- 
nock Works, for the Caledonian Railway Com- 


pany. 
The Forth.—The Scotsman says, that at a 
meeting of the directors of the Forth Bridge 
Railway Company, on the 6th inst., the tenders 
for the different sections of the Forth Bridge 
undertaking, received from the firms whose 
estimates had been invited, were opened and 
examined. In view, however, of the necessity 
for preliminary inquiries in connexion with the 
different contracts, no final decision as to the 
acceptance of any offer was come to. 
Russia.—What is stated to be the largest 
bridge in Europe will be completed next year. 
It will cross the Volga in the ment of 
Samara, Russia, on the Siberia railroad line, 
The Volga, at the point of the bridge, is about 
four miles wide in the g season, and in the 
autumn is 4,732 ft. The eM will be sup- 
ported by twelve piers 85 ft. igh, with ice- 
cutters 35 ft. high, at a distance of every 364 ft. 
The ice-cutters are covered with granite. A 


temporary colony is established for working men 
employed on the bridge. It occupies about 
fifty-five acres, and has sixty different buildings, 
insured at 100,000 roubles. 2,000 men are em- 
ployed, and amongst them are 100 Italian 
masons. 

Salford,—At a meeting of the Salford Town 
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Council, on the 6th inst., Mr. Alderman Dew- 
hurst p the confirmation of the following 
resolution of the building committee :—“ That 
the tender of Mevsrs. A. Pilling & Son be 
accepted for the itonwork of the Springfield. 
lane bridge, in accordance with the plans and 
speci for the sum of 4,1171. 16s. 94., 
the Town Olerk do prepare the con- 
The resolution was confirmed. 


ae 


GAS JOTTINGS. 

Cambridge.—At the half-yearly meeting of the 
Cambridge Gas Company, on the 30th ult., it 
was resolved to raise additional capital to the 
extent of 25,0001. for new works now in course 
of construction. 

Warrington.—The gas accounts of the Cor- 
poration of Warrington for the nine months 
ending the 26th of March last show a net profit 
of 4,2041. 

Walsall.—The profits of the Walsall Gasworks 
last year amounted to 4,1391., and the portion 
of the profits for the year ensuing to come into 
the fands of the Corporation was set down in 
the estimates at 4,0001., which, it is stated, will 
reduce the rates to the extent of 10d. in the 


nd. 

Glasgow.—On the 7th inst., on the invitation 
of Mr. A. Buchanan Miller, architect, Glasgow, 
several persons connected with the manufacture 
of gas visited the printing works of Mr. Alex- 
ander Crum, Thornliebank, to inspect a new 

for the manufacture of gas. The 
novelty of the invention consists in chargin 
the gas-retort with common coal dross instead 
of the more expensive coal hitherto used, and 
when the retort has been raised to the necessary 
heat, the light hydrocarbon gases evolved during 
the first fifteen or twenty minutes are led off by 
a branch-pipe from the ordinary ascension-pipe 
(before it passes through the hydraulic main) 
into a separate or special gasholder of ordinary 
construction, where it is stored for use. It is 
claimed that a thoroughly pure gas is obtained, 
altogether free from bisulphate of carbon. A 
ton weight of common dross is stated to yield 
about 10,000 cubic feet of gas, of an average 
illuminating power of twenty candles; buat by 
the new method of taking off 1,000 ft. at the 
first stage of the distilling process, and leaving 
1,000 ft. of gas to be taken off at the last stage 
of the process, it is claimed that about 8,000 ft. 
of pure gas is obtained of an illuminating power 
equal to twenty-eight candles, 

Newbury.—Major Tulloch held an inquiry on 
behalf of the Local Government Board at the 
Municipal Buildings at Newbury, on the Ist 
inst., in reference to the proposal of the town 
council to erect new gas-works within a short 
distance of the goods station. 














DOME OF THE ROCK. 


Sir,—With respect to Lieutenant Conder’s 
series of questions in your last number, in 
reference to my communication from Rome to 
Mr. Barry, I to remark that, as to the 
materials in which the horizontal beams con- 
necting the inner peristyle of columns are con- 
structed, I am unable to inform him, not having 
had the means of testing them. But the 
materials locally available would be likely to 
prevail both at Rome ard Jerusalem. 

As tothe age of the mosaics, the accepted 
opinion is, I think, most probably the correct 
one, from comparison with other reputed fourth- 
century mosaics still existing in Rome. 

As to the absolute certainty of the authorship 
of the buildings in question, I may say that 
nothing advanced by Lieut. Conder at all in- 
validates the vailing opinion which attri- 
butes the two ate buildings to Constantine ; 
and, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, 
I have no reason to doubt conclusions which I 
have shown to bear the marks of high pro- 
bability. 

There is no upper range of columns at the 
mausoleum of Constantia and Helena, whose 
sarcophagus has been removed to the Vatican. 

The other matters referred to have been 
dealt with by Mr. F ' 
Epw. C, Rosins. 








Ed thouse.—The foundation- 
stone of the new Eddystone Lighthouse was 
successfully laid on Tuesday by H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 





The Industrial Arts in Spain, By Juan F, 
BuaXo. Chapman & Hall. 1879. 
THe Committee of Council on Education have 
wisely entrusted to the hands of a Spanish gen- 
tleman the preparation of a handbook on the 
industrial art of Spain, which, probably, could 
not have been adequately carried ont by any 
one who had not such knowledge of the country 
as only a resident could acquire. For various 
reasons Spain is, even in these days of universal 
locomotion, less understood in regard to its 
arts and products than almost any other of the 
great European nations. This small and com- 
hensive volume will probably be very usefal 
in giving to many who are very much in the 
dark om the subject, a connected idea as to 
what is to be looked for in Spanish industrial 
art, anid what is the nature of its excellence. 
The volume deals with the subjects of gold and 
silver work, iron work, bronzes, arms, furniture, 
ivories, pottery and porcelain, glass, textile 
fabrics, and lace, and is illustrated by fifty 
woodents, in some cases representing objects of 
unusual beauty and interest. 

The author does not go into any general 
history or critical review of Spanish art, for 
which we presume the reader would be referred 
to his catalogue of the objects of Spanish art 
at South Kensington, published soime six years 
since; he merely treats each branch of his 
subject separately, and gives the outline of 
what is to be said and to be known about; but 
from incidental remarks here and there we pick 
up food for reflection in regard to the pecn- 
liarities of Spanish art and its relationship to 
that of Europe generally, especially in an his- 
tcrical point of view. One remark in the 
chapter on glass opens a pretty wide field for 
fature investigation to the historian of art. 
Noticing the fact that the ornamentation of 
glass by the running of a thread or line a! over 
the glass, peculiar to Roman glass ware, was 
revived in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
and that this form was especially a favourite in 
Spain, he observes “it is an interesting fact 
that objects of a traditional Moorish form have 
the greatest amount of lines of this style of 
ornamentation. We cartiot, until this subject 
is more thoroughly investigated, do otherwise 
than infer either that the tradition of this 
industry was preserved in Spain, or that the 
Arabs imported this style of decoration from 
the same localities from which it had been 
copied by the Romans centuries before.” 
Another point in the chapter on glass worth 
mention is that in certain glass-making localities 
in Spain, the tradition of Italian models was 
kept up to avery recent period, and that the 
glass made in these localities closely resembles 
the Venetian glass in character,—so much so, 
that it is reasonable to conclude that not a few 
objects of this description which have been 
classed as Venetian may have been made in 
Spain. The illustration showing a vase of green 
glass (p. 242), Spanish of the seventeenth 
century, entirely bears out this view; it has 
the characteristics of Venetian design to a very 
marked degree. 

Part of the interest special to Spanish orna- 
mentul art, in addition to its intrinsic beauty, 
lies certainly in the mingling of styles derived 
from various sources which it nts. The 
earlier art is largely influenced by Oriental 
feeling imported by the Arabs; the later art 
is influenced, of course, by Italian Renaissance. 
But this takes often a peculiar, more enriched, 
and Gothicised form when it reaches the Spanish 
peninsula; and still more often Gothic and 
Moorish elements are mixed, or found side by 
side, in the same design. The author gives a 
fall description, in exemplification of this, of an 
armoire formerly in the church of the monastery 
of Piedro in Aragon, now in the Academia de 
la Historia (at Madrid?). Externally much of the 
ornament is purely Oriental in style, but accom- 
panied by a Latin inscription in Gothic characters. 
“ When the triptych is opened several compart- 
ments appear, formed by cusped Gothic arches 
placed within others, in the form of a mitre divided 
by pinnacles. The ornamentation which fills the 

between the arches, and the seven bande- 
roles in the lower part, are in pure Gothic style, 
without a reminiscence of Moorish art”; but 
“the details and several of the architectural 
lines of the Gothic part of this ornamentation 
denote an Italian influence, bably Sicilian, 
for this province belonged then to the crown 





of Aragon.” A splendid piece of furniture- 
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design, of which an illustration is given (page 
115), furnishes a remarkable and rich example of 
combination of Moorish and Gothic feeling. This 
is in the Museum at South Kensington, and it 
presents the opposite combination to that in the 
last-named example, the exterior being more 
Gothic in taste, the interior more Moorish ; but 
it is impossible wholly to separate the character. 
istics of the two styles, for the fine foliage orna- 
ment filling the outer spandrels of the large 
arched opening, though decidedly more Gothic 
than anything else, bas a certain richness of 
design, accompanied by a flat manner of execu- 
tion, suggestive of Oriental habits of workman- 
ship; while in the interior, though the lower 
miniature arcade is almost purely Moorish, the 
upper one looks rather like the idea of Gothic 
trefoil arches treated in a Moorish manner. The 
whole is in the finest and most beautiful artistic 
feeling, and has quite sufficient unity“of design 
to satisfy the eye and appear complete; it is 
only when it is analysed in detail that its pecu- 
liar combinations become decidedly apparent. 
The chapter on pottery and porcelain, though 
but slightly illustrated, suggests how much 
there is of interest in this branch of Spanish art, 
of which few in this country probably know 
much; and one of the objects illustrated, a wine- 
jar (“tinaja”’) in the South Kensington Museum, 
though exceedingly simply treated as regards 
the method of workmanship, is one of the most 
characteristic and admirable things of the kind 
that we have seen; Messrs. Doulton might take 
an inspiration from it. The splendour of Spanish 
arms, and the great repute of the country in the 
manufacture, are almost proverbial. The author 
alludes to the great variety of Spanish arms, 
tracing this in part to the influence of the Arabs, 
who, according to one of their own authors, had 
as many as a thousand names to designate swords. 
“The Arabs, after they took possession of Spain 
at the beginning of the eighth century, imported, 
with their arts and industries, special arms and 
weapons, the greater part of which were copied 
from Persian models ; their swords, helmets, and 
shields deserve special attention; in other 
weapons the difference is not so great, and 
indeed, in the two first it is chiefly confined to 
their decoration.” The description of the sword 
which belonged to the last king of Granada 
(Boabdil), and now in the possession of the 
Marquis of Villaseca, at Madrid, gives, accom- 
panied by the illustrations, a remarkable idea of 
the importance attached to this chivalrous 
weapon, and the expense and talent lavished 
upon it by grandees. The hilt is of solid gold, 
enamelled in blue, white, and red, in the well- 
known Moorish style, and the weapon has quite 
a emall pamphlet, as one might say, of chivalrous 
and pious inscriptions, engraved in different 
positions, the attributes of the Almighty being 
the principal subjects of the mottoes or 
legends, some of which are in odd contrast 
(to modern feeling at least) with the purposes 
of the object which they adorn: “In the name 
of God, power belongs to Him, there is no other 
divinity but He, happiness proceeds from God 
alone”; “ God is clement and merciful.” The 
montante, or double-handed sword, has an iron 
hilt, ornamented with ivory, and with only the 
motto, “ God alone isthe conqueror.” Probubly 
the more ornate weapon was the show one, and 
the latter intended for serious business. The 
title of the double-handed sword occurs in a 
slightly differing form, we may notice, in Shak- 
speare, where Beatrice sarcastically inquires 
after Benedick, “Is Signor Montanto returned 
from the wars?” the expression being a refe- 
rence to his supposed martial pretensions, as if 
she had called him “ Mr. Long-sword.” A still 
more characteristic specimen of art applied to 
weapons is, however, that figured by Seftor 
Riafio on p. 89, a dagger with a blade of very 
elegant but very practically effective shape, 
ornamented with arabesques where it joins the 
hilt, but the latter is formed of a skeleton with 
the leg-bones doubled and a serpent twining 
in and out of the bony framework. The 
chivalrous appearance of the blade, and the 
ghastly hilt, form s combination singularly 
suggestive of the time when murder under 
certain circumstances was a gentlemanly crime 
and a word of impertinence might be answered 
by a stab with one of these elegantly orna- 
mented blades. There is much more in Sefior 
Riafio’s little book which will be found interest- 
ing and suggestive, giving to the reader who is 
inclined to pursue further the subject of Spanish 
art sufficient of its outlines to show him 
where and in what direction to continue his 
studies, 
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Electric Lighting for Interiors.—The 
members of the Museum, Library, and Arts 
Committee of the Corporation of Liverpool 
assembled on the 8th inst. in the Picton Reading- 
room for the purpose of witnessing experiments 
with gas and the electric light. A number of 
gas chandeliers had been fixed round the room, 
and these were first lighted, after which the 
room was illuminated with the electric light. 
Three small Gramme machines had been placed 
underneath St. George’s Hall, the necessary 
motive power being sapplied by the engine 
which elevates the water for the Steble fountain, 
and in the centre of the reading-room a tem- 
porary pedestal, about 15 ft. high, was erected, 
upon which the lamps were fixed. Mr. M. 
Radcliffe Ward conducted the electric experi- 
ments on behalf of the British Electric Light 
Company. It is stated that the Committee 
have determined to adopt the electric light.—— 
At the meeting of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works on the same day, a report was presented 
by the Works Committee, stating that in con- 
sidering the question of renovating the Board’s 
offices during the recess, they had found it 
necessary to direct that a new sun-gaslight be 
fixed in the Board-room, and in connexion with 
this subject the attention of the committee had 
been directed to the desirability of making a 
further trial of electric lighting. An offer had 
recently been received from the French Electric 
Society to provide twenty additional lights on 
the Thames Embankment, at a cost of 3d. per 
light, and it was proposed that eight or ten of 
these should be placed on Waterloo-bridge, and 
the remainder along the Northumberland-avenue. 
It seemed, however, that the Vestry of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields was not willing to co- 
operate with the Board in the matter, on the 
ground of the extra expense, and the committee 
thought that some of the additional lights might 
be utilised at the offices of the Board. They 
accordingly recommended, “ That arrangements 
be made for placing four electric lights in the 
Board-room on standards erected in convenient 
positions, and one light over the principal 
entrance of the building.” The recommenda- 
tion was adopted. 


Architects’ Fees.—At the last meeting of 
the West Ham Board of Guardians, the clerk 
read a letter from Mr. Angell, the Board’s 
architect, declining to acquiesce in the resolution 
of the Board, passed at a previous meeting, in 
reference to the sum to be paid him for his pro- 
fessional services in connexion with the enlarge- 
ment of the house, and stating that in justice to 
himself and his profession he could not consent 
to the terms then agreed upon, as the resolution 
had been passed without previous consultation 
with him on the subject. He farther pointed 
out that he had been appointed as “ consulting 
architect” only, and when the Local Govern- 
ment Board had rejected the first plans, he had 
been obliged to get out fresh ones, which had 
been done upon the usual professional charges.— 
Mr. Angell was here admitted to an interview 
with the Board, and su an arrangement 
to which he should be willing to agree, as a 
compromise to get rid of a difficulty. Aftera 
long conversation, the further consideration of 
the matter was deferred. 


A Sanitary Congress.—The Sanitary Con- 
gress and Exhibition of the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain will this year be held at Croy- 
don, from October 21st to November 8th incla- 
sively, Dr. Richardson, F.R.S., president. There 
will be three sections, as followa:—1l. Sanitary 


Science and Preventive Medicine; president, | ™4 


Alfred Carpenter, M.D. Lond., J.P. 2. En. 
gineering and Sanitary Construction; president, 
Captain Douglas Galton, C.B., and 3. Meteoro. 
rey = Geology ; president, Mr. G. J. Symons, 

American Joinery.—A considerable trade 
has been gradually diverted from England of 
late years, in the shape of machine-made doors, 
window-sashes, and: other joinery, which are 
now being furnished to ‘this country and to our 
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the famous with 
which his name will ever be He 
died of apoplexy, not at Gischenen, as at first 
stated, but inside the gallery; and, as he had 
issued invitations to his friends only a few days 
previously to meet him at a not distant date 


victory ringing in his ears. 
1826, in the canton of Geneva. His 
was obscure and his education indifferent, and 


his own account. Finding Geneva too narrow 
a field for his activity, he removed to Paris, and 
acquired much money and reputation as an 
undertaker of public works. When the making 
of a tunnel through the St. Gothard was put up 
for public competition, Favre’s tender was 
accepted, and so great was the confidence felt 
in him in his native city that he found no diffi- 
culty in raising among the bankers of the place, 
several of whom became his commanditaires, 
the large sum of 250,000l. required by ths 
Federal Council as security for the due carrying 
out of the contract. All Favre’s calculations 
have been justified by the result.” The tunnel 
will be finished before some of the lines of ap- 
proach are well begun; and if the company had 
not failed in their engagements towards him, 
his part in the undertaking would have long 
since been completed. Their financial arrange- 
ments so utterly broke down that at one time 
he had to defray all the current expenses from 
his own resources.” 


Leaf Decorations in Architecture.—Mr. 
C. R. Kelly contributes to the Gardener's 
Magazine an article on this subject, as exem- 
plified in the decorations at Tarporley Town- 
hall. He says:—‘“I have long been of opinion 
that in many cases interior decorations have 
been executed in a style much too heavy for the 
character of the buildings, that far more mate- 
rial was used than was necessary, and that a 
much more graceful and pleasing effect could 
be produced by single leaf work, combined with 
very light dressing of the parts requiring more 
than the single leaf. The character of the 
building is, of course, the first consideration, 
there being, in my opinion, three very distinct 
classes of interiors, viz..—1. Where great archi- 
tectural beauty of design is displayed ; 2. Where 
the architect has been allowed to display his art 
in the interior only to a limited extent ; 3. Where 
no pretension to architectural display is present. 
Now in each of these three classes I consider 
quite a different style of decoration is necessary. 
In the first, where the architect has done 80 
much, the question naturally arises, should any 
more be attempted? This question, I think, 
ought to be very carefully weighed by the deco- 
rator, and the greatest care exercised, lest, 
instead of embellishing, he should in any way 
conceal or destroy the beauty of any detail in 
the design of a mind perhaps greater than his 
own. Let him carefully study the design, and 
try to get as near as possible to the mind of the 
original designer, so that he may, as far as pos- 
sible, only carry out such embellishments as are 
indicated by the character of the building, as 
likely to be executed by the architect were he 
uested to enrich and adorn his work to 4 
fuller extent. Let graceful, neat, and elegant 
designs be placed only where architectaral 
carved designs would be most likely to be 
P 

Faccombe, Hants.—Considerable additions 
to the Manor House were commenced in March, 
1878, for Mr. Allan B. Heath. These have now 
been enlarged upon, so as to form a suitable 
family mansion for the estate, which comprises 





Australian colonies in very large numbers. The 
trade first commenced in 1877, when 2,800 doors 
were shipped to Great Britain, an amount which | 


last year was increased to 45,000. As much of 





| much importance is a double loss to this country. | 
A large number of machine-made doors also 


the pine wood used in England comes from the | 
States, the diversion of a manufacture of so 
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come here from Sweden, 


an area of about 4,500 acres.. The works are 
still in progress, and it is expected the mansion 
will be fit for occupation by the spring of 1880. 
The style of the building is in keeping with the 
character of the manor-honse, which was rebuilt 
during the ie \gontary The work is being 
carried out by Mr. Isles, of Faccombe, 
assisted by London wo: from the plans 
and under the of Mr. James H. 
Money, architect, 
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Destruction of Timber.— Notwithstanding 
the increasing substitution of iron for timber in 
construction, the increasing use of coal, and the 
introduction of mineral oil for fuel, the forests of 
the world are being rapidly diminished, much of 
it from sheer wastefulness ; and this is i 
true in new countries. In the United States 
20,000,000 of people ate living in perishable 
wooden dwellings, and immense quantities of the 
best timber are in the process of 
bringing the forests of the West under cultiva- 
tion. Unfortunately, too, the most valuable and 
slowest growing species affect the soils best 
fitted for grain, and the pioneer never thinks of 
saving portions of the timber on his allotment, 
or of replanting. The result is that in North 
America, which when first settled was clothed 
in greenwood from sea to sea, a note of warning 
has for some time been raised against the in- 
discriminate use of timber, and replanting in 
some of the States has been encouraged by 
pecuniary inducements. In Australia, from its 
physical peculiarities, still more liable to drought 
than either North America or Central Asia, the 
effects of the destruction of its timber have been 
more rapidly and more distinctly manifested, 
and the colonists appear to be seriously alarmed 
as to the consequences. They are calling for 
restrictive measures, and others of a reproduc- 
tive character are already in operation.—Iron, 


The St. Sepulchre’s Faculty Case.—The 
petitioners in this case were the vicar and 
churchwardens of the City portion of the parish 
St. Sepulchre, Holborn, who applied for an 
additional licence or faculty to carry out altera- 
tions of the parish church. A faculty was 
obtained last year, and the churchwardens of 
the Middlesex part of the parish applied to 
restrain the alterations. Dr. Tristram gave a 
lengthy jadgment, in which he reviewed the 
history of St. Sepulchre’s Church from ancient 
time, and the laws applicable to churchwardens. 
The five churchwardens had petitioned last year 
for a faculty, and he was of opinion that from 
the additional faculty the Middlesex church- 
wardens could not be excluded if they wished 
to be joined in it.. The funds were vested in 
the City churchwardens, and they claimed to be 
trustees. That question would have to be 
decided by the Chancery Division. He would 
direct a faculty to be granted to them astrustees 
of the fund. He considered that all the five 
churchwardens were officers of the ordinary, 
and entitled to a voice in the management of 
the church. Each party would pay their own 
costs, and if there was a parochial fund ont of 
which they could be paid, he would give a cer- 
tificate. Order accordingly. 


Antiquities.— Information has reached us 
from the Pyrenees that in examining the ancient 
sites of Phocwan and Phoenician settlements 
Dr. Phené has found a bronze head of the 
goddess Isis, of rude but expressive workman- 
ship. The horns of the cow are well formed, 
and surmounting them is the crescent moon, 
the ears of the cow are pendent and distinct, 
and with the exception of the face, which is 
benignant and of human form, the portion of 
the body exhibited is clothed in the skin of the 
cow. It appears to have been made for eleva. 
tion on a staff or standard. Some rade objects 
pny with it are said to indicate a very early 

a . 


Technological Examinations.—The re- 
sults of the first technological examinations, 
held by the newly-formed City Institute for 
promoting technical education, have just been 
published. These examinations were established 
by the Society of Arts in 1873, and at the 
beginniog of the present year they were trans. 
ferred to the Institute. The number of candi-. 
dates examined was 202, of whom 151 satisfied 
the examiners in technology. In the programme 
of examinations for next year, which will shortly 
be issued, many important alterations have been 
made, and it is expected that the offer pay- 
ments to teachers of successful candidates will 
attract many more candidates than have yet 
appeared. 


The Artisans’ Dwellings Act in the 
City.—The area of the first scheme which has 
been commenced in the City under the Artisans’ 
Dwellings Act (the Golden-lane scheme) is now 
cleared, and will, it is stated, shortly be offered 
for sale. The roadway of that portion of the 
thoroughfare within the City was, until recently, 


not more than about 15 ft. wide, and in some | Be 


parts it was even narrower, but it has now 
been made about 50 ft. wide. 
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Fall of Building in Portugal-street.— 
On the 18th inst., the Westminster coroner he 
an inquest at St. Clement’s Vestry-hall touching 
the death of William Clarke, aged nine years, 
who was killed by the fall of a portion of a 
ition for improve- 
ments in Portugal-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
Mr. M. H. Lewis, solicitor, watched the case for 
the relatives of the deceased, and being a witness 
of the occurrence, was sworn. He said that he 
saw &@ wall within the hoarding fall a distance of 
20 ft., and the deceased was crushed beneath it. 
The houses being pulled down in Carey-street 
had protective hoarding, bat where the accident 
happened there was none. Mr. Dale, of Vale- 
place, Kensington, said he was passing on the 
pavement when he saw a man, who was 
pushing the wall down, shout to the boy, but 
before he could get clear the whole mass went 
into the road and struck deceased. Mr. George 
Ashton said he bought the property for removal, 
understanding it was safe. On pulling down 
near the part spoken of, witness found the 
“compo” running out, and consequently the 
brickwork was broken, and was independent of 
the party-wall, and this caused the pier to give 
way: hence the accident. Verdict,“ Accidental 
death.” 


St. Enoch’s Station Hotel, Glasgow.— We 
would add to the list of names enumerated 
in the Builder in connexion with this building, 
those of the well-known firm of C. Jeakes 
& Co., of Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, 
who were engaged to execute the whole of 
the various cooking apparatus and steam-laundry. 
These were of an extensive nature, and were 
carried out under the direct personal supervision 
of Mr. Edward Clements, the principal member 
of the firm. 


Monumental.—On the 9th inst. a monument, 
which has been erected by public subscription at 
Kilmarnock to the poet Burns, was inaugurated 
by Colonel Alexander, M.P. for South Ayrshire. 
The monument, which is in the Scottish Baronial 
style of architecture, contains in an alcove a 
statue of the poet after the portrait by Naysmith, 
by Mr. W. G. Stevenson, of Edinburgh. The 
monument has been erected from the designs 
and under the superintendence of Messrs. J. & 
R. 8. Ingram, architects. 


Robbery by a Carpenter.—At the West- 
minster Police Court, Henry Peckover has been 
committed for trial on a charge of stealing, on 
the 8th inst, from a workshop at Messrs. 
Trollope’s Works, Grosvenor-road, Pimlico, eleven 
planes and a stock, the property of George 
Mearings and others, value 8. 5s.; he was 
further charged with assaulting Henry Freaker, 
the watchman at the works. The prisoner had 
formerly been in Messrs. Trollope’s service. 








TENDERS 
For the erection of a new Children’s Home, Schools, and 
outbuildings, &c., at Nantwich, Cheshire, for the Guardians 
of the Nantwich Union, Mr, J. Aldersey Davenport, 





























architect :— 

Yates £4,130 0 0 
Cette a sevsiccccicsteccesesvbsssiavsies 3,827 0 0 
PG cis elieicsiwcesvvncncvecctesinicere 3,788 0 0 
Lucas aves . ; 

Hai 3,715 
—" 3,695 0 0 
3,610 0 0 
SOURED BOG, .ctivinssrtndinsvesegeseste 590 0 0 
rice 3,490 0 0 
/negeeteiebincancqnmannniavenites 3,468 0 0 
Wood & Gresty ....ccccccsssreeeeee 3,339 3 9 
Mead 3,325 0 0 
Brom i 3,2 0 0 
Madeley 3,20) 0 0 
PING WG cin ginnsnsneverseeceysenceoage 3,200 0 0 
Brereton (accepted) ..........-+.00+0 2,908 12 6 





For Tyne Dock Police-station and Officers’ houses, Mr. 
Matthew Hail, architect. Quantities by Mr. George 






































MN DE TOR is csetccniocnesitcinrusies £3,114 6 9 
Bim ‘ 2,994 15 1 
GOOD Be OD ces nccvccsctdiniessecsceese 2,891 15 11 
ott... 2,873 0 0 

A. & P,. Marshall..................00 2,870 0 0 
H ay & Christic.......0.....00+ 2,817 1 8 
h 281 3 4 

J. Nichol, jun, ......+. ecgiitlasentianaes 2,736 0 0 
AIEEE ee 2,721 3 9 
K dy & Son 2,687 14 10 
Hepple 2,665 11 6 
Summervell & Young..........0.0 2,664 3 4 
Mac’ 2,599 12 0 
Hurst & White 2,565 14 10 
410 0 0 

SUMINEIEE  cenkiparconnicdinstehersomnunnton 2,406 0 0 
Bmith 2,397 0 0 

For works to and over Paulin-street, 
berg oy ome! , for Mr. W. Elliott. Messrs, George Elking 
-_— 

Eldridge & Gee (accepted) ...... £710 0 0 
Roffey ( ) 193 0 0 





For alterations,’&e., at the Crown, Broad-street, 
Golden-square, fir Mr. Gupwe'l. Messrs, Bushill & 
Finlayson, architects :— 
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For works at the new Charing-cross Hair-cutting Saloon, 
36, Chandos-street, for Messrs. Nash & Co. :— 
Goodman (accepted) £851 6 10 
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For the erection of additional almshouses at Kingston, 
for the Trustees of Kingston Almshouses, Mr. Luck, 








architect. Quantities supplied by Messrs, Northcroft, 
Son, & Neighbour :— 

Me £2,047 0 0 
ELIE LENE LS 1,84 0 0 
PIT, ~scrcsecntcnesenicyoonstnsenonscss . 0 0 
BE Gintatsenctbimnretinerseitiierieices 1,760 0 0 
DORPOMION siceseseseceveecosciacsseiesss 1, 0 0 
Clemence 1,696 0 0 
Jones 00 
00 
ells 00 
00 
00 
00 
0 0 








For raising and levelling ground, and erasing. boun- 
dary wall, Burton Joyce, Nottinghamshire. Mr. Herbert 
Walker, architect :— 






PEAR cocsctnnssornrdsnesececisouinte £699 0 0! 
Sl itisihiisavavianminnnninbiittsipinaiabioiies 421 0 0 
PIDs ciinnnacttttndenseniabcesinhioiube 375 0 0 
8. & J. Cargill ......... eee 202 0 0 
Smart, jun., & Co. +. 239 0 «0 
275 0 0 
269 0 0 
269 0 0 
258 0 0! 





For building two shops and offices in Theobald s-road 
for Mr. R. A. Notley. Mr. F, C. Notley, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. W. sarrett :— 


eooscec]e|eco“ 
ecoococooo 








For alterations at 3, Hyde Park-gate South, for Mr. 
F. H. Streatfield. Messrs. Perry & Reed, architects. 
Quantities supplied :— 

Clarke & Bracey ..........cce00-ssee £1,062 0 0 
Clemence (accepted) ............... 937 0 0 





For paving to “mews, Haverstock-hill, Mr. R. W 
Giblett, ton ef — 
Hollan 


icisabibiniieneiitindhinstipencittiilellioass £137 0 4 
Mowlem & Co. cccccssesceesssseeesesessee 125 0 0 
Nowell & Robson (accepted) ...... 18 00 





For proposed schoo’s for 359 children at Redbourne 
Cheney, near Swindon, Wiltshire, for the School Board of 
that parish. Messrs. W. H. Read and W. Drew, joint 
architects :— 





Boundary 

Schools. Fences, &c, 
Phillips £1,685 10 seeseoese £450 
Forshaw OO accesses 412 
Barrett TY a, 431 
Wiltshire (accepted) 1,532 0 ccc 24 





For alterations to the Ship Tavern, Finsbury - place. 
Messrs. Bird & Walters, architects :— 


Temple & Foster ............0sees+ss £1,009 0 0 
MITEL << cccoseuntctenapnaguaiibsnaueen 994 0 0 
IG so icetvitibntinisesdinannancitle 970 0 0 
Wl siicieasiocensdeveeibanieonene 949 0 0 
Grimwood & Sons 893 0 0 
00 

00 








For alteratizns*at the Elephant and Castle, Victoria 
Park-road, for Mr. R. Clarke. Mr. H, J. Newton, archi- 
tect :-— 


TGR ccesescstcessentesee 00 
Cocks 00 
Curtis . 00 
Godden 00 
00 
00 








For repairs and alterations to the Foundation School, 
Whitechapel. Mr. W. A. Longmore, architect :— 
Outhwaite & Sons ....0....ccsersseneee £630 0 
Jacobs cian 


see eeeeee cepaseceteesceees 


Read & Son (accepted) 








For five villa residences, Richmond road, New Barnet, 
, B. J. Mils :-— 
oe mith Gaeneptel) scweensncinsnnnne-s> £3,200 0 © 


For rebuilding shop premises, Nos. 33, 35, 37, Newing- 
ton Butts, for Mr. C. hompson. Mr. Banister Fletcher, 
architect :— 








Taylor 00 
W.& H. Castle.. 00 
Downs 070 
Burman 00 
Tyerman . 4 
Prout 00 


Hobern (accepted) 
For rebuilding the Tankard Pablic-house, 














roid, Lambeth, for Mr. Henry Mason (first contract 
Mr, Banister Fletcher, architect :-— 
BMtinell).....2..0.cecessssceecsercesesoneuss 4 : : 
Wagner ....00.cecessneeerecereenen sees . 
Cooke — 1,519 0 0 
“ 1,408 0 0 
Kuk a sidbesndigpstiaiiiaedbseaninaaea 1,399 0 0 
Hobern . 1,370 0 0 
Wi sii wconctoiasmgaees 1,367 0 0 
Burman (accepted) 1,240 0 0 
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fices for the Wolverhampton Board of 
PsA} wStesers. Beaks & on gyre _ 





eocoooooooo 
SooooooSos 


Pritchard & Feltham ......:00-.0+++ 2,920 
Evans (accepted) vetesennennnenseneane 2,839 


For alterations and additions to the Wellington Tavern, 
Shepherd’ 8 Bush. Mr. Alexander Pilbeam, en i 












Haynes ....cccrerecsscrseccncessorssesorons £315 
Biches .ccccocccccsscesscscerscccncevesersesse 299 10 0 
Hobern ..ccccccsscccsescccccccsensereseeese 276 0 0 
Bchlater ..........e+cesscerscesesensesseness 272 0 0 
For house in Netherhall-terrace, H Mr. 
Samuel Knight, architect, Quantities by ir. G. Fleet- 
“Adamson & SonS ........:csssseeeeees £3,462 0 0 
Patman ee . 3,450 0 0 
Nightingale.......... . 3448 0 0 
Robe — aor . 3,397 0 0 
Longmire & Burge ..........+s0+ 3,385 0 0 
Dove, Bros. .......ccrccserssssessseree 3,328 0 0 
Grover (accepted) ....ccsssseseee 3,238 0 0 
For new lecture-hall, New College Chapel, St. John’s 


Wood. Mr. Samuel Knight, architect, Quantities by Mr. 
G, Fleetwood :— 


Boden ...cvevccressessseoccccessoscaseoses £1,242 0 0 
EGU .00..ceccrocecesesscscoccosonssessos 1,083 0 0 
L. H. & R. Roberts...........0000.0- 1,070 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ......... 1,059 0 0 
Adamson & Sons ........+ soennicsin . 1,04 0 0 
Nightingale ...........0ccssesseesseees 1,025 0 0 





For alteration to mansion, new stables, coach-house, and 
loose boxes, 10, Kennington- ‘park- road, for Mr, R. Boe. No 
competition ; - 

Page (accepted). 





For Llanidloes sewerage :— 
Williams & Hurst 





y 
Cowdery & Son...........cssesssesesee 
IIE: ‘snsveesnccqnionevonesenvnbhitnic 


Frayne & Sheldon (accepted) .. 
For the com Jetion of the large pais room at Wardour 
Castle, for the Right Honoura ble Lord Arundell of War- 


dour, Mr. Patrick J. J. po a omnes _— 
[a ~~ & 


Hale & Son 


oo. 68 Oo 





For the decorative 5 painting of ceiling, &c., of the above 
dining-room :— 
Kettler (ancepbed) scccescceccesessacnessce £9 0 0 





For alterations and repairs to house, No. 12, Arundell- 
street, Haymarket, for the Honourable R. A. Arundell, 
Mr. Patrick J. J. Fay, architect :— 

Jackson & Todd (accepted) ......... £250 0 0 





For alterations at the Prince Edward Tavern, Parkhurst- 
road, Ho!loway, for Messrs. Mapp & Miller. Mr, John 


Viney, architect :— 
Clarke, Bros. (accepted) ......ceee00 £127 0 0 
Fittings. 
OMA aR prrnctcorneresivsviasnesionmaiiiaaiion £3) 0 0 





For alterations at the Florence Tavern, Islington, for 
Mr. Barker. Mr, John Viney, architect :— 
Smith (accepted). ............ccccssecees £315 0 0 





For alterations at the Rose and Crown, Burne-street, 
Edgware-road, for Mr, Leheap, Mr, John Viney, archi- 
tect :— 

Bhapley 


Burch & Moor 
Dodd & Robbs .. 





Iterati Ele t Tavern, High-street, 
Kingsland, for oo se at the Mr, John Viney, archi- 
tect :— 

Jackson & Todd (accepted) ......... £550 0 0 


£14815 0 


For alterations at Deacon's Coffee-house, Walbrook, for 
Mr, ag mt & Bon John Viney, architect :— 











8on £225 0 . 
Burch & Moor .......00..-seseesssensoes 200 0 
Sackson & Todd (accepted) .. 196 10 0 





For additions to Northumberland House, Stoke Newing- 




















ton, for Drs. Stocker Messrs. Whitfield & 
oa anal a M. apne 
Bd HCO. srccre.corcrnerssessenarsve 

Willismson ak 0 0 
Grover... 1,367 0 0 
BOB. A ccciacossvotesboossvensent 1,350 0 0 
Jarrett (accepted) .......++eceres . 1,820 0 0 

Ban cnestiny cht henass and forming private roadway in 

Gunnersbury-lane, Acton, for Mr, Ww T. Thorn, Mir. 

Percy Hunter, architect :— 

Cowland, Bros...s..cccssssssssseeeees £2,541 0 0 
BrOWR ....recssresscccsssesessenssnscesee . 2446 0 0 
Blackall 2,187 0 0 
Waters 1,828 0 0 

For the erection of a shop, house, and premises, on the 


site of Nos. 90 and 91, Newman-street, A hee yon dry for 
Messrs. F. & C. Osler. Messrs. Field & Barnet, archi- 
tects. Quantities by Messrs. Johnstone & Paine :— 





Jackson & Graham .....0scccc0c00000 £8,767 0 0 
Barnsley & Sons . . 7,988 0 0 
Rider & Son ....... . 7,778 0 9 
Wilson & Exton . . 7,462 0 0 
Wall, Bas, -ccsotccecsedivessncestovve 7,201 0 0 





Bath Stone of Best 
RANDELL, pnp ce q 
Quarrymen and Stone rege 
List of Prices.at the Quarries and Depdts; 
also cost of, tennelh ba Oy AA G8 Kingom, 
LNs On, Oita, Wika [Ade 
Bath Freestone in Blocks of all sizes, 








Iiminster, Somerset. Agent: H. Orickma 
4, Agar-street, London, W.0.—[Apvr. ] 
M STODABT & OD 

Office : 

No, 90, Cannon-street, B.C, [Apvr.] 
tiger (le ac een in | 
Asphalte Company H. Glenn), Office, 88, 
Poultry, B.0.—The best and cheapest materials 
ee, et 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A M.—G. M,—W. G. C—L. & M.—E. F. B.—J. A. D.—Major 
MecCoy.—W. H. R.—A, 8.—A. & C. H.—A. R. W.—B. 8. L. & Co.—P. 
—H. T. P.—W. B—R. G. B—E. I. N.—W. A. L.—B. &C.—H. & 
J.P.8—B. & D—A. P.—S. BR. L.-J. L. B—J. W. 8.—Dr. H.— 
8. K.—H.& D. B—P. J. J. F.—W. D.—E. P.—B. & C.-T. &4L— 
W. G. (a dry area against each wall would probably remedy the evil. 
Better, however, t.ke advice from one who can examine the. place). 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for 
publication. 

We are compelled te decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Nors.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 


J. Sessions & Sons, Gloucester, 
Manufacturers of ENAMELLED SLATE and 
MARBLE CHIMNEY-PIECES, URINALS, &c. 
WELSH ROOFING SLATES direct from 
Quarries to any Station in the m. 
Manufacturers of " tetany & Mouldings. [Apvr.] 


Whitland Abbey Green Slates.—These 
eta can oh © Oe que ek 
made in all sizes. A large stock available for 
immediate eee eS See a 
apply to MANAGER, Clynderwen, -» Oars 
marthenshire, [Apvr.] 

















CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, Pe py gy APPRENTICESHIPS 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
wenaconetayaeicaien oscscocveen 42 OE 
Bach additional line (about ten words) .............. Os. 6d. 
Terms for series of Trade Advertisements, also ee 
tisements on ‘front py Competitions, Contracts, Bales by Auction, 
&e, may be PP jon to the Publisher, 
“SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... %. 64. 








additional line (about ten words) .....++s+.00 «+ Os. 64, 
Re ee 
——, Office of “ The Builder,” 


annot be forwarded, but must in all snes bw called for, and the 
Office Receipt produced. 
THE CHARGE FOR A BOX IS AS UNDER :~ 
Por “ Situations Wanted ” Advertisements ...... 34. per Week. 
Forcll other Aa endpeosceccsncconcoe 64. 
PREPAYMENT I8 ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 
Sf, Sieenge eames eet. Soa Dutt gael aeaee Good be 
——— os Registered ion aie Order, payable 
etaamaty m Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.0. 
Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the office 
Ne eee ee on THURSDAY, 
blisher cannot be responsible for TESTIMONTALS left at 
the Office Advertisements, and strongly recomiaends that 
QOPIMS OMLY should be sont 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





MICRELMORS & REAP, 





(iL iars PATENT HINGES, 
VER, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 


— BOROUGH ROAD, 
eet. LONDON, 8.E. 





J. L. BACON & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOT - WATER 


APPARATUS, 

FOR WARMING AND VENTILATING 
Private Houses, Churches, Schools, Hospitals, 
Manufactories, &o. 
OFFICES AND SHOW.ROOMS :— 

No. 34, UPPER GLOUCESTER PLAOE, 
DORSET SQUARE, LONDON, N.W. 


Illustrated Pamphlet on “ Heating” post free 








Bostock (accepted)... 


“THE BUILDER” ts direct trom the Office to residents in 
any part of the United at the rate of 19. per annum, 
prepaid. Remittances as above. 


for Twelve Stamps. 





Roofing | Felts. 





F. Braby & Co. 


INODOROUS, SARKING, SHEATHING, AND HAIR FELTS, KEPT ALWAYS IN STOCK. 
ZINC, PERFORATED COPPER, AND PERFORATED IRON, IN VARIOUS DESIGNS AND GAUGES. 


Wrought Iron Tanks 


MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATED 


—F. Braby & Co. 


PAINTED AND GALVANISED, OF IMPROVED MANUFACTURE. 


—F. Braby & Co. 


Corrugated Iron 


GALVANISED AND BLACK 


IN ALL GAUGES KEPT IN STOCK. 


ZINC WORK OF ALL KINDS. 


FITZROY WORKS, 356 to 369, EUSTON ROAD, LONDON. 
Hatton Garden, Liverpool; Great Clyde Street, Glasgow; and at Cyprus. 


